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REVIEWS 
History of the Indian Tribes of North America, 
with Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the Principal Chiefs. Embellished with One 

Hundred and Twenty Portraits, from the In- 

dian Gallery in the Department of War at 

Washington. By T. M‘Kenney, late of the 

Indian Department, Washington, and J. Hall, 

Esq. of Cincinnati. London, Campbell & 

Burns. 

Tle North American Aboriginal Portfolio. 
No. 1. By J. O. Lewis. Ackermann & Co. 
Or the second-named of these American publi- 
ations we have little to say. We have placed 
istitle where it is, chiefly that the reader may 
je made acquainted with the fact that there are 
two works, which might otherwise be confound- 
dd; and, at the same time, we consider it a duty 
to warn him, before he subscribes for the second, 
bestow one glance at the other. More than 

this he will not need. 

The first number of ‘ The History of the In- 
dian Tribes’ appeared in London last season ;— 
sa work of mere art, it will take at once a 
high rank among publications of the same 
wder, and, considering the freshness of the 
ubjects, and still more the valuable and inter- 
sting accompaniments, both biographical and 
historical, we cannot doubt that it will meet 
vith popular favour. We have had an oppor- 
tmity of examining six numbers, some of which 
monly on the eve of publication, and so far 
fom degenerating as they advance, they seem 
nther to improve in execution, and to increase 
n interest. ‘The work is printed in imperial 
filio, and is to be completed in twenty parts, 
ach of which will contain six coloured portraits, 
vith corresponding biographical notices, and a 
wrtion of the general history of the tribes; so 
tut we shall have 120 portraits in all, with two 
wlumes of the biographical, and one of the his- 
trical division. 

Such is the design; the suggestion, originally, 
ifa late Secretary of the War Department of 
he United States (now Ambassador to the 
Court of France), who has himself enjoyed 
the best opportunities of investigating the ma- 
teials of what may be calied American-Indian 
lterature, and of qualifying himself to judge 
if the requisites for doing either historical or 
jictorial justice to that extraordinary race: and 
tis a fact creditable to the American govern- 
nent, which we have heretofore cursorily no- 
teed as an encouraging symptom of a growing 
iterest in national literature and the fine arts, 
tat, not content with giving the above-men- 
toned hint, they have afforded facilities and 
fttonage much more substantial than any hint 
tm be. We rejoice, moreover, to learn that 
te patronage of government has been seconded 
ythat of the public. We ought, perhaps, to 
utie the American testimonials in favour of 
"e work, which are of the highest order. We 
tay mention the names of Mr. Jared Sparks, 
nd that of the venerable and learned M. Du- 
Mheeau, President of the American Philoso- 
nical Society, of Governor Barbour, of Virginia, 
ute Secretary of War, and Minister to this Court, 
4-president Adams, and many others. We will 
d also the note of the distinguished originator 
the design, who says, on the point to which 

was challenged— 


———— 
—_— 





“T do not hesitate, in conformity with your 
request, to state, that the engraved portraits of In- 
dians, now publishing, and which were taken from 
the Gallery in the War Department, are very faith- 
ful copies of the originals. Many of these portraits 
were painted here from the life, and all of them were 
executed at the expense of the government. They 
represent with much fidelity the countenances and 
costume of the Indians. 

* Colonel M‘Kenney and Judge Hall are prepar- 
ing biographical sketches of many of-the principal 
Indians. From the literary attainments of both of 
these gentlemen, and from the very favourable op- 
portunities which Colonel M‘Kenney has enjoyed 
of becoming acquainted with Indian life and cha- 
racter in the Western Regions, I cannot doubt but 
that the work will be ably executed, and that it will 
form the most complete collection of aboriginal bio- 
graphy, which has ever been presented to the public. 

(Signed) “ Lewis Cass.” 

“To J. M. Campbell, Esq.” 

When Mr. Cass speaks of ‘ the most complete 
collection,” he refers, of course, to modern bio- 
graphy. This alone the publishers of the work 
before us propose to furnish. It is only this, in- 
deed, which can be got up with the pictorial 
arrangement included, for the sufficient reason 
that no authentic likenesses of the earlier Indian 
great men exist; or even of the recent ones, 
for, unfortunately, few were ever taken, or, at 
all events, have been preserved. Mr. Thatcher's 
work, for example, the ‘ Indian Biography,’ (see 
Athen. Nos. 282, 284.) included no living cha- 
racters, and, for obvious reasons, not many very 
recent ones: it was, however, complete in the 
scope it embraced ; and yet we beligye the only 
eminent personage whose life was thére given, 
who is also included in this Biographical Gal- 
lery, is the famous orator Rep Jacket, as we 
call him, who died just before the appearance of 
the former publication. This chief, living on 
the “reservations” of his fast-decaying tribe, 
within the boundaries of the state of New York 
—himself indeed emphatically the “ ast of the 
Senecas”—of necessity associated freely with the 
whites, and there was no difficulty in getting 
the portrait of him, which this gallery presents. 
The great majority of the others are distinguished 
chiefs of the various tribes, now on the stage of 
action. To these none can be added, perhaps, 
of a date beyond some dozen years. There is 
no authenticated portrait, for example, of the 
celebrated King Philip, the great warrior of 
the New England tribes in the seventeenth 
century. Neither is there any record of the 
lineaments of the Virginian statesman Pow- 
hatan, or his beautiful daughter Pocahontas, or 
the northern warrior and orator Pontiac, who 
gave the English at one time so much trouble, 
and who laid a plan, which proved all but effec- 
tive, for the simultaneous surprisal of the whole 
line of our military stations and colonial settle- 
ments, on the Jake frontier. Even ‘Tecumseh, 
the “ Indian Buonaparte,” who fought with us 
in the last American war, a general, too, in the 
service, and, what is more, one of the most able 
and extraordinary men of modern times—even 
Tecumseh has left no trace or record of his 
noble lineaments or splendid form behind him. 

The explanation of this fact is obvious enough. 
A continual succession of hostilities for ages 
between the two races, made it rather a delicate 
matter to be sitting for each other's likenesses, 
had the arts flourished in those same days even as 
briskly as hangers did. Very little social inter- 








course, setting aside some formal visits of dele- 
gations, took place till within a few years; chiefly 
since the termination of the war of 1812. Sub- 
sequently to that period, great numbers of the 
chieftains and “ Braves” of the various tribes 
which have to do with the United States, have 
visited Washington, to confer with their “ great 
father ;”+ and advantage has wisely been taken 
of many of these occasions, to conduct such 
parties to and from their destination by way 
of the principal Atlantic cities, and along the 
most populous sections of the coast. 

We noticed, a few months since, the pro- 
gress of a large delegation of this sort, at whose 
head was the famous “ Black Hawk,” who 
had occasioned so much trouble on the north- 
western frontier by his prowess and cunning, 
and whose portrait, by the way, is in the gallery 
before us. In Boston these gentry were most 
incontinent lions for about three days; enter- 
tained at the public expense, Joaded with pre- 
sents by the governor of the state (Mr. Everett), 
who made them one of his best speeches, and 
shown everything they wished to see, as well as 
many things they cared very little about, we pre- 
sume. And in return, on an appointed morning, 
the Sachems, not to be outdone in refined ele- 
gance of manners, treated the whole population 
of the city, on the “common,” with a regular 
high-flying war-dance, paint, tomahawks, buf- 
falo-horns, blankets and all. It is from occasions 
like these, and also meetings in the north-west- 
ern territories and states, for the ratification of 
treaties and sales of land, that the government 
has lately bethought itself of the liberal, just, 
and wise policy of preserving, while it can be 
done, accurate representations of the physical 
character and the curious costumes of these sin- 
gular beings, and also of adding to the existing 
scanty stock of history concerning them, what- 
ever data may be procured at such interviews, 
There is a good deal of truth in the follow- 
ing remarks in Mr. Campbell's prospectus, re- 
garding the future and philosophical interest of 
these records. After stating that “ seven years 
have been consumed in preparing this publication 
for the press, and the most lavish expense be- 
stowed which can render it a truly great and 
national work, equally claiming the attention of 
the historian, the philosopher, and the general 
student,” he adds, “ Almost every other sub- 
ject has been exhausted for the amusement or 
instruction of the European reader. The Egyp- 
tian, amid the mists ef the early creation—the 
Jew, with his solemn and mysterious vicissitudes 
—the Greek, the Roman, and the Goth, have 
found poets and historians, painters and sculp-- 
tors, to transmit their peculiarities to succeeding 
generations; while the North American Indian, 
advancing features as wonderful, both moral 
and physical, as any other branch of the human 
family, has almost faded from the grasp of his- 
tory. A few years ago, vague objects of terror 
to the feeble white man, they were known only 
as the ruthless monsters, who fired his hut and 
massacred his wife and children. As the colce 





t This title always given by the Indians to the President. 
This, however, is diplomatic, It is well known that’ they 
have a trick of nick-naming the whites, as they do each 
other, on more primitive principles. Thus, a late delega- 
tion, in allusion to the sandy complexion of Mr. Van Buren, 
have always spoken of him, it is suid, as the “ Hed Fox.”’ 
The opposition party insist on it they mean more than hig 
beard by this; we cannot, of course, decide, where doctors 


disagree. 
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nists strengthened, their wild foes disappeared | of the historical notices which accompany them,) 


from the smiling farms and thronged cities, into 
the deeper recesses of the wilderness and the 
mountains, and became simply objects of con- 
tempt. It is only now, when Europe is trans- 
planting herself across the ocean, that the 





must mainly consist in their scrupulous fidelity ; 
and this first-rate quality we feel satisfied, is not, 
any more than the praise of great elegance and 
taste, to be denied them. We have heard some 
amusing anecdotes of the deportment of these 


thoughtful gaze of history begins to be fixed | forest-monarchs in the studios of the Washington 
upon a race whose manifestations of heroic cha- | painters; but all agree that they make excellent 
racter have hitherto been permitted to resound | sitters; that is, they are universally willing and 


and die away in the desert—scarcely reaching 
the verge of civilization—over whose fate now 
hangs an interest most romantic and touching— 
who add the personal beauty to the moral gran- 
deur of the classical ages—whose origin has been 
traced back to the fields of Egypt and the plains 
of Arabia—whose traditions break upon the Eu- 
ropean History like sounds from another planet 
—and who, their characters undrawn, their 
haunts unexplored, their secrets unknown, their 
story untold, are passing utterly away from the 
earth. It is the design of the present publica- 
tion to rescue from their rapid transit to oblivion, 
and present to the contemplation of the Old 
World, many of these magnificent beings, the 
Czesars and Ciceros, the Hectors and Helens of 
the immense Western Prairies and Forests, which 
even yet lie all undisturbed as in the days of 
primeval nature.” 

‘* Magnificent beings,” indeed! We would the 
reader could have before him, at this moment, 
the exquisitely-coloured full-length of the brave 
Sioux chieftain, Wa-na-ta, “ the Charger,” with 
his perfect form, stature six feet three inches, and 
superb stern Roman face and Indian head. It 
was such a being that the painter West must 
have had in his memory when they showed him 
the Apollo Belvedere at Rome, and he cried out, 
while the crowd awaited his criticism, “ How 
like an American savage!” To the portrait be- 
fore us, however, the costume of the great chief 
is added; and the wild opulent gorgeousness of 
this is what we might expect from his rank in a 
nation, now far the most powerful, we imagine, 
of all the Indian tribes. The Sioux number, in 
their six “ bands,” some 60,000 souls; and the 
Yanktonas alone, who follow Wa-na-ta’s star, 
can send above 1300 warriors to the field. These 
may be considered the best specimen of the 
yet not all-corrupted savages, who are known 
to the whites. Think, too, of their location : 
these American Arabs roam over the vast prai- 
ries, “the green savannas, all bright and still,” 
which lie between the Mississippiand the Missouri, 
seeking their game or their enemies—always on 
horseback, and as fearless and skilful as the best 
of the Bedouins themselves—from the far-south 
banks of the Arkansas and Red River to the 
shores of the northern lakes. A phalanx of 1300 
braves like these can Wa-na-ta lead over this 
magnificent region; and what should be the 
appearance of such a leader of such a band? 
‘Look on this picture,” and behold it. And 
what may be the peace-costume, the state dress ? 
One traveller says, his principal garment was 
a splendid mantle of buffalo skin, dressed so 
as to be of an exquisite white colour, and bril- 
liantly decorated with tufts of owls’ feathers, 
and others of various vivid hues; to which 
were added, a “splendid necklace” of about 
sixty claws of the grizzly bear; leggins and 
mocassins of bright scarlet cloth, variegated 
with the plumage of birds; appropriate decora- 
tions of the hair and face; with a fan of the 
feathers of wild turkeys in one hand, and a very 
formidable-looking Kentucky rifle, crossed over 
his breast in the other; for the Sioux have had 
the sagacity to borrow one important item in 
the civilization of their nearest neighbours, even 
while they declined to avail themselves of the 
others. 

It will occur to every one, that the interest and 





value of these pictorial representations, (as well as 


eager to sit. There has always been a natural 
desire among them, on occasion of these visits to 
their Great Father, so honourable in their own 
eyes and those of their countrymen, to leave at 
Washington some record or memento of such 
visits, whereby it might appear to all future 
generations, white or red, that they had been 
there in the capacities described. Some, it is 
said, have left mocassins, pipes, and other arti- 
cles; but there was nothing equal to this new 
scheme of a picture; and it grew into great 
favour at once ;—and then, being once directed 
to sit, and to keep still, there was no weariness 
in one of these Indian chiefs. He sat for hours, 
for days if you liked, precisely as a statue of 
stone would fill the same place. It was no easy 
matter to detect so much as a wink over his deep- 
set and cunning eye. He seemed to think it 
dignity, as well as required by duty, thus literally 
to conform to instructions; and his anxiety for a 
satisfactory result, though he so little understood 
its philosophy, made him, of course, more con- 
scientiously steadfast and immoveable, while it 
doubtless increased, at the same time, the labour- 
ing excitement within, which he felt it incum- 
bent on him to suppress. This practice, we know, 
would not, in all cases, be called the best sort of 
sitting—the artist might wish for more anima- 
tion in the countenance: but he does get from 
the Indian, in this way, his most characteristic 
Indian expression, as well as his complete coun- 
tenance: and he can easily embrace other op- 
portunities, if necessary, when this imperturbable 
patient is at large, to qualify or vary the result. 
There is one glorious-looking fellow here, in Part 
VI., Mahaskah, or White Cloud, a great chief of 
the Pauhoochee, or pierce-nosed tribe, of whom 
the following anecdote, indicating a similar spirit, 
is related :— 

“ Mahaskah would occasionally indulge in a too 
free use of ardent spirits. On one of these occasions 
he was exercising one of an Indian husband’s privi- 
leges on the Flying Pigeon. The agent, hearing the 
scuffle, hastened to their room. Mahaskah, hearing 
him coming, lifted up the window-sash and stepped 
out, forgetting that he was two stories from the 
ground. In the fall he broke his arm; yet so accus- 
tomed had he been to fractures and wounds, that he 
insisted on riding the next day, over rough roads and 
pavements, a distance of at least two miles, to see a 
cannon cast. A few days after, he sat to King, of 
Washington, for his portrait. The reader will re- 
mark a compression of his eyebrows. This was 
caused by the pain he was enduring whilst the artist 
was sketching his likeness.” 

Where two, or more, of these chiefs visited 
the painter at once, it was usual for those who 
were not sitting to wrap themselves in a blanket, 
and “ lie down to pleasant dreams” on the carpet 
—a proof of indigenous good manners, since 
they were given to understand that the less dis- 
turbance they made the better. In another 
instance, we understand, there was less com- 
plaisance shown ; for a spirited squaw of one of 
the braves, of whom a capital likeness had just 
been finished, happening to come in at the mo- 
ment, seized hold of the performance, and, to 
the great alarm of the artist, refused to relinquish 
her not very delicate grasp. Nor could she be 
persuaded to do so, it seems, till a copy of it 
was promised her. Her notion was, that the 
white man had conjured her husband's soul out 
of his body. 

We may mention here, that the portrait suc- 





ceeding that of Mahaskah, is an extremely be 
tiful one of his wife, the Flying Pigeon afors 
said, of whom an interesting account is giyg 
Then follows young Mahaskah, the presey 
head chief of the Ioways. ‘The manner 
which this transfer of power came about jy 
curiously illustrative of Indian character. Th 
old chief, it seems, was shot down, in the Village 
of a neighbouring tribe, by a man who owed 
him a grudge for some fancied offence, and had 
told him, in characteristic style, that he woul 
kill him without ceremony the moment he go 
out of the confinement he was then in. He dij 
so, according to promise, falling with a full-arme 
party onthe old brave, who, he however allowed, 
was “the hardest man to kill he had ever known," 
But this compliment did not quite satisfy oy 
young warrior, as no Indian could expect that it 
would. 

“On hearing the news of his father’s death, and 
that one of the murderers had returned to the village, 
he went immediately to his lodge, killed his dogsand 
horses, and with his knife cut and ripped his lodge 
in every possible direction. This last act, especially, 
is an insult to which no brave man wil! submit, 
Having hurled this defiance at one of the murderers 
of his father,and expressed his contempt forhim under 
every possible form, he turned to the assassin, who 
had observed, in silence, the destruction of his pro- 
perty, and looking him sternly in the face, said— 
*You have killed the greatest man who ever made 
a mocassin track on the Naudaway ; you must, there 
fore, be yourself a great man, since the Great Spirit 
has given you the victory. To call you a dog, would 
make my father less than a dog.’ The squaw of the 
murderer exclaimed to her husband, * Why dont 
you kill the boy 2 He replied, * He is going to be’ 
a great brave, I cannot kill him.’ So saying, he 
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handed the young chief a pipe, which he refused, 
saying, ‘I will leave you in the hands of the braves 
of my nation.’ To which the inflexible murderer 
replied, ‘ I am not going to run away, I'll meet your 
braves to-morrow.’ The Indian knew full well the 
fate that awaited him. He felt that his life was for. 
feited, and meant to assure the young chief that he 
was ready to pay the penalty. The next day a ge 
neral council was convened. The case was submitted 
to it. The unanimous voice was, ‘ He shall die.’ It 
was further decreed, that young Mahaskah should 
kill him ; but he declined, saying, ‘ I cannot kill s0 
brave a man :’ whereupon he was shot by one of the 
principal braves. His body was left on the ground, 
to be devoured by wolves, as a mark of the disgust 
of the tribe, and of their abhorrenee of the assassin 
of their chief.” 

One unacquainted with the strange contrasts of 
Indian character would hardly be prepared for 
the following anecdotes of the same warrior; 
they show him in a very different light:— _ 

“Tt happened when Mahaskah was at Washing- 
ton, that the agent for this work was there also. He 
waited on the party, and exhibited the specimen 
number. As he turned over the leaves bearing the 
likenesses of many of those Indians of the far west, 
who were known to the party, Mahaskah would pro- 
nounce their names with the same promptness asif 
the originals were alive and before him. Among 
these was the likeness of his father. He looked att 
with a composure bordering on indifference. On 
being asked if he did not know his father, he answered, 
pointing to the portrait, ‘That is my father.’ He 
was asked if he was not glad to see him. He replied, 
‘It is enough for me to know that my father wasa 
brave man, and had a big heart, and died an honour. 
able death, in doing the will of my great Father, 
referring to the duty he was engaged in, as stated m 
his father’s life, which resulted in his death. Another 
leaf being turned over, he said, ‘ That is Shaumone 
kusse, the Ottoe chief,’ and added,‘ he is a brave 
and sensible man, and I am glad to see him.’ They 
had long been friends; in fact ever since Mahaskah 
was a boy, they had smoked the calumet together. 
The portrait of the Eagle of Delight, wife of Shav 
monekusse, was then shown to him. ‘That,’ said 
he, ‘is my mother.’ The agent assured him he was 
mistaken. He became indignant, and seemed mor 








tified that his mother, as he believed her to be 
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j be arranged in the work as the wife of another, 
j especially of a chief over whom his father had 
4 and exercised authority. The colloquy became 
esting, until at last some excitement, on the part 
ah, grew out of it. On hearing it repeated 
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rapped, and the back on which he had been carried, 
the knee on which he had been nursed, or the 
st that had given him life?’ So firmly con- 
‘seed was he that this was the picture of his mother, 
nd so resolved that she should not remain by the 
de of Shaumonekusse, that he said, ‘I will not leave 
is room until my mother’s name, Rantchewaime, 
. marked over the name of the Eagle of Delight.’ 
he agent for the work complied with his demand, 
hen his agitation, which had become great, subsided, 
nd he appeared contented. Looking once more at 
the painting, he turned from it, saying, ‘ If it had not 
heen for Wancondamony,’ the name he gavethe agent 
for the work, which means Walking God, so called 
because he attributed the taking of these likenesses 
to him,‘I would have kissed her, but Wanconda- 
monymade me ashamed.’ Soon after this interview 
the party went to King’s Gallery, where are copies 
of many of these likenesses, and among them are 
both the Eagle of Delight and the Female Flying 

i The moment Mahaskah’s eye caught the 
it of the Female Flying Pigeon, he exclaimed 
‘That is my mother, that is her face; I know her 
now. I am ashamed again.’” 



































We could not offer a better evidence than 
ve find here, of the fidelity which we have 
scribed to these portraits; for the mother, in 
this case, had died when Mahaskah was only 
fur years old, and she and the “ Eagle” were 
wcustomed to dress alike. We have understood 
that officers of our army, heretofore in the 
(anadian and other American service, have, 
iter long intervals, on seeing Mr. Campbell’s 
gllery, immediately recognized many of their 
dd acquaintances, whose features are therein 
preserved. 

Mahaskah, we observed, is a head-chief of the 
loways; he may be named among those very 
fw of his race who have readily yielded in 
wme degree to the salutary influence of the 
ystem of civilization, which he sees among 
te whites around him. Much of his time is 
gentin farming. His landsare rich, if not very 
atensive, and he lives almost the life of a “ good 
id country gentleman, one of the good old 
vhool,” saving always that he prefers grizzly 
wars and buffaloes to any more trivial ver- 
nin when he does hunt; and also—which 
sapoint of still greater diversity—that every 
year, after harvest, he distributes the absolute 
wplus over aud above the proper democratic 
ilowance required by his own family—for the 
lidians are the most thorough-going, if not 
he only actual democrats in the world. In- 
ted, an Indian chief, to his credit be it 
woken, is always poor. We know no excep- 
ton to this remark, for the half-breeds of the 
wuthern tribes, fine fellows as some of them 
ertainly are, cannot, of course, be so con- 
idered. The noble Creek chief, M‘Intosh, for 
sample, who figured so largely in the time of 
General Jackson’s old Florida war, and who had 
xquired by his intercourse with the whites, not 
aly the language of an Anglo-American and 
the air and manners of a gentleman, but also 
he dignity of owning a small plantation and 
tnumber of slaves!—M‘Intosh turns out to 
be half Scotch; and something like this, we 

say, is the case of Mickenopah, the Semi- 

, lately captured, who is stated to be the pos- 
‘ssor of a hundred slaves! This, however, is 
no means an Indian custom: the genuine 
ocracy of the true savage would prevent his 
‘ceiving of such a notion as regards his own 























contempt of the negro, fortunately operates to 
the same effect. 

The Ioways, mentioned above, were once a 
nation second only to the Sioux. They are now 
dwindled down to some 1300 souls. War, 
whiskey, and the small-pox, have proved too 
much for them. This disease, we perceive by 
the American papers, has very recently reduced 
another condos tribe, the Mandans, down 
to the very verge of total ruin. From a still 
later journal,+ we copy the following account of 
the state of the Osages, a tribe which has been 
greatly distinguished in its day :— 

“ We have conversed with a gentleman just come 
in by land from Fort Gibson, on the Arkansas river. 
He informs us that the condition of this miserable 
tribe is pitiable in the extreme. They have no an- 
nuities from the government ; the sums stipulated to 
be paid to them for their lands have all been settled ; 
and their crops having failed this season, they are 
literally in a state of starvation and want, No man 
residing within the confines of civilization can appre- 
ciate the extreme wretchedness to which these miser- 
able beings are frequently reduced. They have little 
or no game within their own territory, and being 
poor, when their crops fail, they have no source of 
relief whatever. We believe a bill has been reported 
in Congress for extending to them some relief. This 
measure should, if passed at all, be adopted with all 
possible haste, and whatever relief it is designed to 
extend them, should be given before they perish, as 
many must, if not soon relieved.” 

Even since the above, we hear, by later ar- 
rivals, that more than 30,000 persons of the 
different tribes have been swept off by this 
“black death,” as it is well named. 

Facts like these illustrate but too well the 
urgency of enterprises such as this now patro- 
nized by the government of the United States, 
The fate of the red race would seem to be sealed. 
We cannot here discuss the philosophy and the 
ages of history, which alone can show how it is, 
or why it is so; nor will we join in the cant of 
laying the whole blame of this melancholy pro- 
spect on one party alone,—that is, the whites; 
or pretend to lament this yielding of one race 
to another, which may be deemed the yielding 
of the one system to the other,—intrinsically 
desirable and inevitable as it was and is, and in- 
dependent of all injustice done on either side. 
We could have wished, indeed, these stern 
Romans of the western world—these ‘“‘stoics 
of the wood, the men without a tear,” had been 
made of less stubborn stuff. Had their mental 
or moral constitution at all resembled the Afri- 
can, instead of forming a complete contrast to 
it,—had they been a people full of animal spirits 
always effervescent, social, unsuspecting, pli- 
able,—had they been ready to associate and 
amalgamate with strangers, and quick to imi- 
tate, and willing to borrow,—had they loved 
close, tranquil intercourse even with each other, 
congregating in large towns, or meeting, like 
the inhabitants of the banks of the Niger, in 
great markets, festivals, and fairs,—had their soil 
and climate, too, permitted or excited them to 
be or do all this, or any part of it,—in a word, 
had they been totally different creatures, and in 
wholly different circumstances from what they 
have been and are,— why, then, nobody can 
doubt that the result might and must have been 
different. The African is most readily civilized, 
—to a certain extent at least. The Indian is 
with the utmost difficulty moved a hair’s breadth 
out of his habits. No human being is so syste- 
matically, deliberately, or thoroughly educated 
as he is—in his way. No creature acts more 
sternly from principle—such as it is; or has 
himself, by dint of both this discipline and this 
principle, more absolutely, despotically, under 
his own inflexible, inveterate control. By this 
discipline itself, in a great degree, the Indian 








‘we, and his well-known hatred and still greater 
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destiny has been decided. The red man has 
been broken down in his proud independence, 
while the flexible and fugitive black man,—en- 
croached on certainly not less,—has (in one 
sense of the word) thriven the more, like certain 
grasses, the more he has been trampled under 
foot. There is gloom in the contemplation of such 
a picture as this. The very character which the 
Indian manifests in his fall, the dignity with 
which he wraps himself in the robe of his fate, 
command a kind of admiration ; while we have 
learned just enough of the better qualities of our 
“brothers” of the forest, to feel, now, when it is 
all too late to save them, how great a people 
they might have been, and, perhaps, how easily 
they might have been saved! 

It remains only, we fear, to “ gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost.” If we cannot 
rescue them, let us, at least, rescue their history. 
Let not the only monuments of this strange race 
be found by future ages in the mysterious mounds 
of the Mississippi, or in the sounding names they 
have given, never to be lost, to the mighty 
streams and green hills of the land they loved 
so well, and skimmed and roamed so gaily with 
“broad unbelted breasts, magnificently free.” 
A great duty, a vast debt, is to be paid them by 
their successors; and it can only be paid by 
doing, in the style of the noble work before us, 
that generous justice, alas! to their memory, 
which so rarely yet has been rendered to them- 
selves, 








The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Esq., with 
notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman. Vol. I. 
Murray. 


Tue same reasons which render the revision and 
annotation of works, long ranked in the highest 
station by the just sentence of time, a labour of 
peculiar difficulty, obviously apply to the re- 
marks of ephemeral criticism addressed to such 
publications. On the present occasion this dif- 
ficulty is increased by our having but one volume 
of the intended twelve before us, containing the 
least striking and the fewest objectionable pas- 
sages which are to be met with in thé whole 
course of Gibbon’s great history. ‘To comment 
upon the work itself would be superfluous, to 
judge in detail the edition here offered to the 
public would be premature; but we cannot for- 
bear calling the attention of our readers to the 
publication, and to the learning, liberality, and 
good taste which distinguish the editor’s con- 
tributions. 

The plan here put in execution was thrown 
out by Mr. Milman himself, in an article origi- 
nally published in the Quarterly Review, on the 
French edition of Gibbon, edited by M. Guizot. 
The notes by that distinguished scholar were 
intended to form the basis of the additional 
matter now first introduced to the English 
public; to these Mr. Milman has added the 
valuable remarks of Wenck, the German trans- 
lator, and a considerable number of original an- 
notations. The literary character of the three 
greatest European nations is not unaptly repre- 
sented by these three authors: in Wenck, we 
find that accurate scrutiny of dates, and that 
perfection of minute or pragmatical criticism 
which belong to the German scholars; in M. 
Guizot we are struck by the acute analysis and 
the hasty generalization, the ingenious inference, 
and the dogmatical assurance of the French 
professor; in Mr. Milman we find that patient 
search after truth for truth’s sake, that cautious 
balancing of evidences, joined to the good sense 
and good taste which distinguish the best Eng- 
lish writers. In adopting a large portion of M. 
Guizot’s notes, Mr. Milman has occasionally 
found himself under the necessity of rescuing 





Gibbon from the unjust imputations of the 
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French critic; thus (p. 69), M. Guizot ascribes 
to Gibbon an intention of assigning inadequate 
causes for the mitigation of the evils of slavery, 
while he slights the most influential cause of all 
—Christianity : Mr. Milman remarks that “the 
protecting edicts of Hadrian and the Antonines 
are historical facts, and can as little be attributed 
to the influence of Christianity as the milder 
language of heathen writers, of Seneca, of Pliny, 
and of Plutarch. ‘The later influence of Chris- 
tianity is admitted by Gibbon himself.” In the 
same way, M. Guizot blames Gibbon (p. 257) 
for omitting to point out the Christian spirit and 
tolerance of the virtuous Emperor Alexander 
and his mother Mamma; Mr. Milman adds that 
these very circumstances, which Gibbon is ac- 
cused of omitting, are mentioned in another 
place and in stronger terms. 

We are inclined to regret sometimes that Mr. 
Milman should have confined his remarks within 
tho scanty limits of a reference, where some 
new point, which Gibbon neglected or was un- 
able to elucidate, might, with propriety, have 
been touched upon. ‘Thus his doubts as to the 
Roman origin cf the municipal system in Italy 
are vaguely expressed, and imperfectly support- 
ed, by a reference to Savigny’s ‘ History of Ro- 
man Law in the Middle Ages,’ (p. 58). The 
name of the Etruscan people (p. 34), whose 
mysterious remains have been examined or 
evoked by the care of a Miiller and a Niebuhr, 
might seem to claim a larger space than is here 
allotted to it, or than Gibbon could in his time 
have assigned to it in his transient mention of 
the old Italian races. In the notes to the chap- 
ter which describes the northern nations, in the 
spirit, and with almost the concise eloquence of 
Tacitus (p. 410), we have sought in vain for 
the information profusely afforded by Grimm’s 
* Deutsche Mythologie,’ to the student of history 
in this generation. We are quite sure that 
these omissions have sprung from no other 
cause than Mr. Milman’s fear of overloading 
the text with additional notes, and of adding to 
the bulk of so voluminous a work; and we have 
only pointed them out with the hope that he 
may be led, in subsequent volumes, to augment, 
rather than to diminish, the quantity of original 
matter. 

The spirit in which this task has been under- 
taken and performed, is, however, the more im- 
portant consideration on the present occasion ; 
and we cannot give a better specimen of the 
editor's intention and ability, than by quoting 
from his introductory remarks on the most difli- 
cult portion of the labours which awaited him: 

* Paley, with his intuitive sagacity, saw through 
the difficulty of answering Gibbon by the ordinary 
arts of controversy; his emphatic sentence, * who 
can refute a sneer?’ contains as much truth as point. 

sut full and pregnant as this phrase is, it is not quite 
the whole truth; it is the tone in which the progress 
of Christianity is traced, in comparison with the rest 
vlendid and prodigally ornamented work, 
radical defect in the * Decline and Fall.’ 
alone receives no embellishment from 
i's language ; his imagination is 
ignity; it is kept down by a gene- 
ral tone of jealous disparagement, or neutralized by 
2 painfully elaborate exposition of its darker and 
rate periods, There are occasions, indeed, 
when its pure and exalted humanity, when its mani- 
festly beneficial influence, can compel even him, as 
it were, io fairness, and kindle his unguarded elo- 
«juence to its usual fervour; but in general he soon 
relapses into a frigid apathy: affects an ostentatiously 
severe impartiality ; notes all the faults of Christians 
in every age with bitter and almost malignant sar- 
casm; reluctantly, and with exception and reserva- 
tion, admits their claim to admiration. This inex- 
tricable bias appears even to influence his manner of 
composition. While all the other assailants of the 
Roman empire, whether warlike or religious, the 
Goth, the Hun, the Arab, the Tartar, Alaric and 
























Attila, Mahomet, and Zengis, and Tamerlane, are 
each introduced upon the scene almost with dramatic 
animation—their progress related in a full, complete, 
and unbroken narrative—the triumph of Christianity 
alone takes the form of a cold and critical disquisi- 
tion. The successes of barbarous energy and brute 
force call forth all the consummate skill of composi- 
tion ;—while the moral triumphs of Christian bene- 
volence—the tranquil heroism of endurance, the 
blameless purity, the contempt of guilty fame and of 
honours destructive to the human race, which, had 
they assumed the proud name of philosophy, would 
have been blazoned in his brightest words, because 
they own religion as their ‘principle, sink into narrow 
asceticism. ‘The glories of Christianity, in short, 
touch on no chord in the heart of the writer; his 
imagination remains unkindled ; his words, though 
they maintain their stately and measured march, 
have become cool, argumentative, and inanimate. 
Who would obscure one hue of that gorgeous colour- 
ing in which Gibbon has invested the dying forms of 
Paganism; or darken one paragraph in his splendid 
view of the rise and progress of Mahometanism? but 
who would not have wished that the same equal 
justice had been done to Christianity ; that its real 
character and deeply penetrating influence had been 
traced with the same philosophical sagacity, and re- 
presented with more sober, as would become its quiet 
course, and perhaps less picturesque, but still with 
lively and attractive descriptiveness. He might have 
thrown aside with the same scorn the mass of eccle- 
siastical fiction which envelopes the early history of 
the church, stripped off the legendary romance, and 
brought out the facts in their primitive nakedness 
and simplicity—if he had but allowed those facts the 
benefit of the glowing eloquence which he denied to 
them alone. He might have annihilated the whole 
fabric of post-apostolic miracles, if he had left unin- 
jured by sarcastic insinuation those of the New Tes- 
tament; he might have cashiered, with Dodwell, the 
whole host of martyrs, which owe their existence to 
the prodigal invention of later days, had he but be- 
stowed fair room, and dwelt with his ordinary energy, 
on the sufferings of the genuine witnesses to the 
truth of Christianity, the Polycarps or the martyrs of 
Vienne. 

* And indeed, if, after all, the view of the early 
progress of Christianity be melancholy and humi- 
liating, we must beware lest we charge the whole of 
this on the infidelity of the historian. It is idle, it 
is disingenuous, to deny or to dissemble the early 
depravations of Christianity, its gradual but rapid 
departure from its primitive simplicity and purity, 
still more, from its spirit of universal love. It may 
be no unsalutary lesson to the Christian world, that 
this silent, this unavoidable perhaps, yet fatal change 
shall have been drawn by an impartial, or even an 
hostile hand. The Christianity of every age may 
take warning, lest by its own narrow views, its want | 
of wisdom, and its want of charity, it give the same 
advantage to the future unfriendly historian, and 
disparage the cause of true religion. 





“The design of the present edition is partly cor- 
rective, partly supplementary: corrective, by notes, | 
which point out (it is hoped, in a perfectly candid | 
and dispassionate spirit, with no desire but to esta- | 
blish the truth,) such inaccuracies or mis-statements 
as may have been detected, particularly with regard | 
to Christianity ; and which thus, with the previous 
caution, may counteract to a considerable extent the | 
unfair and unfavourable impression created against 
rational religion: supplementary, by adding such | 
additional information as the editor's reading may | 
have been able to furnish, from original documents ! 
or bocks, not accessible at the time when Gibbon 
wrote.” 

To have affected anything short of admiration | 
and respect, would have been ridiculous on the 
part of any annotator to such a work; to have | 
exalted Gibbon’s accuracy of research and elo- | 
quence of diction into a palliation of his errors, 
would have been indecorous in Mr. Milman. 
He has steered a middle course between these | 
dangers; and whilst he has considerably ang- | 
mented the store accumulated by that great | 
author, who toiled first and alone in the wilder- | 
ness of Byzantine history in the night hours of | 
exhausted Europe, Mr, Milman has succeeded, 
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ordinary master of the graces of style,—has been 
contented to clothe the information contained 
in his additional notes in language chiefly re. 
markable for its propriety and simplicity,” ]j, 
has judiciously avoided all attempts at accom. 
panying Gibbon on the wing: the sustain 

flight of the imperial eagle is broken by no jm. 
pertinent fluttering about him ; but with a jug 
disdain of simulated ornament, Mr. Milman has 
added solidity and truth to the basis of this great 
history. If Gibbon himself had lived to ge» 
this edition of his work, he would have acknoy. 
ledged that Oxford could boast a Professor of 
extensive learning, without the bigotry or bay. 
barism of monks and schools, and the Church of 
England a dignitary not afraid to acknowledge 
his splendid excellencies, nor to cope with his 
errors. 








An Essay on the Rationale of Circumstantial 
Evidence : illustrated by numerous Cases, By 
William Wills, Attorney-at-Law. Longman 
& Co. ; 

Mr. Wits opens his well-intended, but con- 

fused work, by the following ill-written portion 

of his preface :— 
“The most important doctrines of Circumstantial 

Evidence have been so ably treated of in the learned 

works of Mr. Bentham and Mr. Sergeant Starkie, 

that an apology may be thought necessary for this 
publication. It will however be perceived, that the 
design of the following Essay is different in some 
important particulars from that of either of the above- 
mentioned authors; and that an attempt has been 
made to illustrate the subject by the application of 
many instructive cases, some of which have been 
compiled from original documents, and others from jo should: 
publications not easily accessible.” fom @ wou 

Mr. Wills cannot by possibility have been, or proceeded 1 
be, a writer for publication ; for he not only, on ff ashed fron 
various occasions, is wide of grammar and con- ff m medical 
struction in his sentences, but he over-labours § disinguishi 
his original plans and intentions, until, like the ff wen so lo 
pilgrim in ‘Marmion,’ the harassed features ff wality of | 
and worn figure would puzzle the mother tof se been 





know her own child. He reads, and has read, — 
authorities until he becomes no authority him- 92 °°? 

- = » Bi round of w 
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over-strings the bow. His reading has occa- 5. ; 
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to the bull's eye of the public understanding, haan wos ve 
we may indulge in such a figure,) from that By novert 
very “ over-perfection” of the mind's bow. The witne: 

The mental labour of an attorney is to be en- § sme mim 
couraged: an attorney-aé-law is an awful de- §j prisoner w 
claration of character—*“a thing to dream of, id the rob 
not to tell.” Mr. Wills is “the best o’ the jf irfuneral 
cut-throats,”"—for he, with a regard for the ey day. 


happiness and welfare of his fellow-men, steps §** comu 
out of his office into his library; casts aside om 
Archbold’s Practice and “the New Rules,” fore" vet 
works of better and deeper import and bearing; 4, +41 

and endeavours to throw a light upon the path Bi intrary. 
of that intricate maze, which has puzzled B ps cone, 


“twelve good and lawful men” time after time Hite jury { 
—the maze of “ circumstantial evidence.” Had Mit a shu 
Mr. Wills been less methodical, he had been Mer befor 
more successful; but we will venture to say, §*uence 

that let his book go to a jury of any twelve in- HMierent v 
telligent men, and they will request leave of the lave got i 


judge to retire upon it, and after a handsome And ay 
duration of deliberation, return to solicit advice " yo 
as to their verdict. ? ih e5 

We shall not trouble our readers with the ss of th 
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—_ 9 . . 
Evidence, because we conceive it to be our duty, 
ys it is our pleasure, to enlighten and not mys- 

—to simplify and not confuse,—intellectually 
to please and not unhealthily excite; in short, 
to use the words of Cowper,) “to cheer, but 
pot inebriate.”” We shall, therefore, forsake 
yhat Mr. Wills might consider the instructive, 
but which we consider to be the confounding, 
and touch only upon a few passages which may 
be of interest to unprofessional readers. 

Truth cannot be relied upon when born of 
torture; though almost within the memory of 
man, the latter resource was appealed to by 
English law. What wisdom is in the declara- 
tion of the menaced Felton! 

“When Felton, upon his examination at the 
Council Board, declared, as he had always done, that 
no man living had instigated him to the murder of 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Bishop of London 
aid to him, * If you will not confess, you must go to 
the rack.” The man replied, ‘If it must be so, I 
know not whom I may accuse in the extremity of 
the torture,—Bishop Laud perhaps, or any lord at 
this Board.” * Sound sense,’ observed the excellent 
Sir Michael Forster, ‘in the mouth of an enthusiast 
and a ruffian.’” 

The following passage, on the well-known 
Sellis, is good :— 

*This natural tendency to consistency may often 
betraced in minute and unpremeditated acts, which 
ae occasionally of great importance in directing the 
judgment in its conclusions. Sellis, who attempted 
to assassinate the Duke of Cumberland in 1510 and 
afterwards destroyed himself, though not a left- 
handed man, was equally expert in the use of the 
or, with his left as with his right hand ; and the 
nor with which the act had been committed was 
found lying by the left side of his bed. His coat 
vas found hanging upon a chair six or seven fect 
fom the bed, and out of the reach of blood from the 
bed; and the side outward next to the bed had no 
blood upon it, while the sleeve, which was inac- 
cesible to blood from the bed, was sprinkled from 
the shoulder to the wrist with blood quite dry, 
ftom a wounded artery, which clearly could not have 
proceeded from such a stream of blood as must have 
gushed from his self-inflicted wound. A late writer 
m medical jurisprudence doubts the possibility of 
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distinguishing venous from arterial blood after having 
ben so long exposed as to become dry; but the 
quality of the blood and the guilt of Scllis appear to 
have been inferred principally from the fact of the 
cat-sleeve having been sprinkled, whereas it would 
lave been soaked if the blood had proceeded from the 
vound of which Sellis died.” 

Alibis are the only things which generally 
ralize the bird-difficulty of “ being in two places 
itonce.” 

“A learned writer reports a case where a gentle- 
man was robbed, and swore positively to the prisoner; 
bat nevertheless the completest alibi was proved. 
The witnesses, examined separately, all spoke to the 
sme minute circumstances transpiring whilst the 
pisoner was in their company on the day and hour 
if the robbery ; and in particular that a church-bell 
frfunerals was tolling, which in fact tolled almost 
tery day at that particular hour when the robbery 
ms committed. The prisoner was acquitted. A 
jer afterwards the gentleman, seeing the prisoner 
na little shop, went to him, and gave him his word 
that, as now all danger was over, if he would tell him 

truth, no injury should happen to him, but the 
trary. ‘The man said; ‘I did rob you; the alibi 
"as concerted. I knew it was false, and when 
he jury turned round to consider the verdict, I 
ft a shuddering within me, unlike anything I had 
wer before felt or believed I could feel. The con- 
‘quence was, that I vowed to get my bread in a 
dierent way for the future; and with this purpose 
lave got into this little shop.*” 

And again, as to alibis :— 

“A young gentleman, articled to an attorney in 

ndon, was tried at the Old Bailey on the 17th and 
Wh of July 1824,’on five indictments for different 
«ts of theft. A person resembling the prisoner in 
&e and general appearance had called at various 
ops in the metropolis for the purpose of looking at 
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books, jewellery, and other articles, with the pre- | 
tended intention of making purchases, but made off | 
with the property placed before him while the shop- | 
keepers were engaged in looking out other articles. | 
In each of these cases the prisoner was positively | 
identified by several persons, while in the majority 

of them an alibi was as clearly and positively estab- 

lished ; and the young man was proved to be of 

orderly habits and irreproachable character, and 

under no temptation from want of money to resort 

to acts of dishonesty. Similar depredations on other 

tradesmen had been committed by a person resem- 

bling the prisoner, and those persons proved that, 

though there was a considerable resemblance to the 

prisoner, he was not the person who had robbed 

them. The prisoner was convicted upon one indict- 

ment, but acquitted on all the others ; and the judge 

and jurors who tried the last three cases expressed 

their conviction that the witnesses had been mistaken, 

and that the prosecutors had been robbed by another 

person resembling the prisoner. A pardon was im- 

mediately procured in respect of that chasge on which 

conviction had taken place. ; 

“ Not many months before the last-mentioned 
case a respectable young man was tried for a highway 
robbery committed at Bethnal Green, in which 
neighbourhood both he and the prosecutor resided. 
The prosecutor swore positively that the prisoner was 
the man who robbed him of his watch. The counsel 
for the prisoner called a genteel young woman, to 
whom the prisoner paid his addresses, who gave 
evidence which proved a complete alibi. The pro- 
secutor was then ordered out of court, and in the 
interval another young man, of the name of Green- 
wood, who awaited his trial.on a capital charge of 
felony, was introduced and placed by the side of the 
prisoner. The prosecutor was again put up into the 
witness-box and addressed thus: * Remember, sir, 
the life of this young man depends upon your reply 
to the question Iam about to put, Will you swear 
again that the young man at the bar is the person 
who assaulted and robbed you?’ The witness turned 
his head towards the dock, when beholding two men 
so nearly alike he became petrified with astonish- 
ment, dropped his hat, and was speechless for a time, 


but at length declined swearing to either. The 
young man was of course acquitted. Greenwood 


was tried for another offence and executed ; and a 
few hours before his death acknowledged that he 
had committed the robbery with which the other 
was charged.” 

We never knew before that “ family like- 
nesses” were evidence. Marcus says, in that 
cast-iron tragedy, ‘ Cato,’ that “it is not a set of 
features or complexion, "—but it appears that itis. 

“ Family likeness has often been insisted upon as 
a reason for inferring parentage and identity. In 
the Douglas case Lord Mansfield said: ‘I have 
always considered likeness as an argument of a child’s 
being the son of a parent; and the rather, as the 
distinction between individuals in the human species 
is more discernible than in other animals; 2 man 
may survey ten thousand people before he sees two 
faces perfectly alike, and in an army of a hundred 
thousand men every one may be known from another. 
If there should be a likeness of feature, there may 
be a discriminancy of voice, a difference in the ges- 
tures, the smile, and various other things; whereas a 
family likeness runs generally through all these, for 
in everything there is a resemblance, as of features, 
size, attitude, and action.’ It is well known that 
shepherds readily identify their sheep, however in- 
termingled with others; and in the case of Peter 
Oliver, before the Court of Justiciary on the 9th of 
February, 1827, a shepherd identified some of his 
master’s sheep by their features, the wool (which 
had been tar-marked) having been clipped. A case 
occurred not long ago at the Lincoln assizes of the 
conviction of a gentleman of a capital crime, for 
which he suffered ; which took place in consequence 
of his giving his portrait to a youth, which enabled 
the police, after watching in London for a month, to 
recognise and apprehend the wretched culprit.” 

How nice are the virtues of identity! It is 
really curious to observe how Truth, like the 
tradesman, has her private marks upon her 
goods, by which she can detect reality or expose 
imposture. 





“At the Stafford summer assizes 1835, John 
Mountford was convicted of an attempt to murder, 
by sending to the prosecutor on the 11th of May 
preceding a parcel consisting of a tin case, which 
contained several pounds of gunpowder, so packed 
as to explode by the ignition of detonating powder, 
inclosed between two pieces of paper, connected with 
a match fastened to the bottom and to the lid of the 
box. It wasa conclusive circumstance against the 
prisoner that underneath the outer covering of brown 
paper, in which the case and combustible matter had 
been inclosed, was found a portion of the Leeds In- 
telligencer of the 5th of July, 1832, the remaining 
portion of that identical paper having been found 
in the prisoner’s house. In another case identifi- 
cation was established by the correspondence of the 
wadding of fire arms with part of a torn letter, 
found in the prisoner's possession ; and in a case 
on the Northern circuit where a man was shot by 
a ball, the wadding of the pistol, which stuck in the 
wound, was found to be part of a ballad, which 
corresponded with another part found in the pocket 
of the prisoner.” 

The work of Mr. Wills has undoubtedly been 
one of infinite labour and research ; and written, 
as it evidently is, with great zeal and spotless 
sincerity, we truly deplore the want of author- 
tact, which is manifest throughout the pages. 
With half the trouble, and with a tithe of the 
arrangement, he would have accomplished a 
pleasant, instructive, and popular book. To 
adopt the clever title of a late production, he 
has fallen a victim to “the Mechanics of Law- 
making.” 





Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, Bart. §c., in- 
cluding his Correspondence with many Dis- 
tinguished Personages. By Lady Knighton. 
2 vols. Bentley. 

Ir is with unfeigned reluctance that we offer an 

opinion on a work like this; the very weakness 

of which is proof of the strong affection in which 
it originated, and which only could have blinded 
the parties to the obvious fact of its utter unfit- 
ness for publication. The numberless letters it 
contains are mere testimonies to character— 
evidence that Sir William Knighton was esteem- 
ed and respected by the many influential persons 
with whom it was the accident of his fortune to 
become associated—invaluable records to his 
family, but of no possible or conceivable interest 
to the public. Sir William, from his position in 
the court of George the Fourth, was necessarily 
and intimately acquainted with the secret history 
of a very eventful period ; the publication, there- 
fore, of this Memoir was anxiously looked for- 
ward to by the curious in court scandals and 
political intrigues; but with a proper and con- 
siderate delicacy, Lady Knighton has scrupu- 
lously refrained from the remotest reference to 
such subjects; all letters touching, even by 
allusion, on them, have been suppressed; and 
what remains are perfect specimens of true 
no-meaning. Sir William Knighton appears, 
judging from the imperfect record before us, to 
have been a singularly small-minded man, and 
as limited in information as in capacity; his 
letters and journals are the very quintessence of 
twaddle; in fact, the Prince Regent, who was 
especially quick and shrewd in the observation 
of character, sketched him to the life in a single 
sentence, as “the best mannered medical man 
he had ever seen.” ‘That he was personally an 
amiable and good man, we are very willing to 
believe ; he appears to have been greatly beloved 

by his family and friends; and this, with us, is a 

testimony in his favour, to which all others are 

but as dust in the balance. The outline of his 
history is well known, and nothing more is given, 
or can be collected from the work before us. His 

father died when he was yet a child, leaving a 

young widow and two children in very distress- 

ing circumstances. In the best and almost the 
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only letter worth reading in the two volumes, 
Sir William alludes to this fact :— 

“To the question of your friend relating to me, 
© Do you know his history ?’ I answer, Few do, I be- 
lieve, and scarcely he himself. He is indebted to 
Providence for what he possesses, and to industry 
and application for what he may else have obtained. 
At one time he was in a measure deserted by the 
world, and a consultation was held whether he and 
his infant sister should be committed to the care of 
the parish. Before the sun had shone two years on 
one, and one year on the other, they were left orphans, 
and the father that was thus deprived of life had 
spent in irregularity and intemperance a comfortable 
independence, and died at the age of twenty-nine. 
Reflection was the inheritance of those he left behind, 
—probably of more value than gold. My grand- 
father, whose death immediately followed my father’s, 
died, possessed of much wealth, in misery, because 
his fancy suggested that he had done nothing for us 
orphans: but it proved otherwise. To him I am 
indebted for the fortune I possess, which educated 
me, and brought me to that which I now attempt to 
profess. A part of this fortune was attempted to be 
kept from me by my father’s younger brother; but 
it has been happily recovered since I have been in 
this place. 

“ The stories that have been told of me have been 
beyond everything wonderful. "Tis but of little con- 
sequence. The mother of Euripides sold greens for 
her livelihood, and the father of Demosthenes sold 
knives for the same purpose ; but does it lessen the 
worth of the men? Yet, as Johnson observes, ‘ there 
is no pleasure in relating stories of poverty ; and 
when I tell them that my father was an old book- 
seller, let them be content without further inquiry.’ 
What man, now he is dead, did not rejoice at the 
honour of his acquaintance? Many would be as 
proud to handle the pencil of Titian as the sceptre 
of the emperor he painted. And now, perhaps you 
will say, what necessity was there for all this? To 
which I reply, Not to satisfy public curiosity, nor to 
be told again ; but you will perceive that as I write 
you creep into my confidence, and that when I con- 
verse or write to you, I appear to be prating about 
myself. It will be the better way, when you have 
read this letter, to burn and forget it, with this reflec- 
tion on me,—that J from my childhood have been 
obliged to think.” 

Sir William was apprenticed to his uncle, an 
apothecary, at Tavistock, and pursued afterwards 
the established course of his profession, until he 
was appointed assistant-surgeon to the Naval 
Hospital, at Plymouth. There ambition came 
over him, and he resolved to start in London as 
a physician. His after-success is well known. 
In 1809 he accompanied the Marquis Welles- 
ley, as medical attendant, to Spain, and through 
his interest was subsequently appointed physician 
to the Prince Regent. Some time after, Sir 
William was appointed executor to Sir John 
M‘Mahon, formerly private secretary to the 
Prince of Wales, and discovered among his 
papers some relating to certain private affairs, 
which he immediately placed in the hands of 
his Majesty. Out of this transaction originated 
his connexion with royalty. Of the personal 
regard entertained for him by his Majesty and 
the royal family there is abundant evidence in 
the collection of letters here published. One 
may suffice. The Keeper ofthe Privy Purse, it 
appears, once ventured to remonstrate against 
some contemplated extravagance, a proceeding 
which the self-will of majesty did not receive 
with becoming courtesy; but the next day Sir 
William received the following noble letter, 
which does equal honour to all parties :— 

“You may easily imagine, warm and sincere as 
my affections are towards you, I have had but little 
rest since we separated last night. The feeling that 
I may possibly and unfortunately, in a hurried mo- 
ment, when my mind and my heart were torn in 
fifty different ways from fifty different causes, have let 
an unjust or a hasty expression escape me to any one, 
but most especially to you, whom I so truly love, and 


who are so invaluable to me as my friend, is to me a } 





sensation much too painful to be endured : therefore let 
me implore you to come to me, be it but for a moment, 
the very first thing you do this morning; for I shall 
hate myselfuntil I have the opportunity of expressing 
personally to you those pure and genuine feelings of 
affection which will never cease to live in my heart 
so long as that heart itself continues to beat. I am 
much too unhappy to say more, but that I am ever 
your iam friend, G.R. 


“ Wednesday morning, eight o’clock, 
“ July 11th, 1522.” 

These volumes, as we have stated, contain letters 
from many distinguished persons, but most of 
them are mere selfish whisperings in a courtier’s 
ear. We shall therefore conclude with an ac- 
count of a visit to the Royal Vault, to select a 
spot to place the remains of the Duke of York : 

“ Royal Lodge, 20th January, 1827. 

“It may make you comfortable to know that I do 
not attend the funeral of his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of York; but I remain with his Majesty 
in the silence of his chamber. 

“Two nights since, the King sent me to Saint 
Gedrge’s Chapel at Windsor, for the purpose of de- 
scending into the vault which contains the Royal 
Family who have died within these few years. One 
man preceded me down the ladder that leads to this 
gloomy abode, whilst another held the ladder above: 
the first man carried a lighted torch. We then tra- 
versed a subterraneous passage of about one hundred 
yards in length, at the end of which, looking to the 
east, was the coffin of King George the Third, elevated 
a little on a block of marble; on one side was the 
late Queen Charlotte ; on the other, his Majesty’s 
daughter the Princess Amelia ; next to the Princess, 
Prince Edward, who died early ; and on the other 
side of the Queen, another prince who died young. 
Then, by turning round, and looking in a different 
direction, on the right, in a niche, was the Princess 
Elizabeth, at whose birth I was present ; in the next 
niche, the Princess Charlotte and her baby, her heart 
in an urn: next to the Princess Charlotte, the old 
Duchess of Brunswick ; and farther on in the vault, 
the late Duke of Kent. The object of this melan- 
choly and memorable visit was to fix on a desirable 
spot to place the remains of the Duke of York, tht 
his Majesty might know, through my affectionate 
feelings to fulfil his wishes, that the Duke was 
placed in a situation to be as near the late King as 
possible. 

“Tt is quite out of my power to describe to you 
the imposing and solemn situation in which I found 
myself,—in the dead of night, with a single torch in 
my hand, in the bowels of the earth, with my late 
King and Queen and their dead family, all of whom 
I believed had at that moment a spiritual existence. 
I felt as if the Almighty was present, and almost 
imagined that the spirits of the departed were also 
before me. I never shall forget this visit ! 

“T remained in the vault above a quarter of an 
hour. The hour at which I now write is four o’clock ; 
the minute-guns are firing. The remains of the 
Duke of York will reach Windsor about eight. I 
am obliged to write in a great hurry. 

“ Yours ever, &c. 
“W.K.” 





A Month in the Bush of Australia, ce. Simpkin 
& Marshall. 
Ir would certainly be unreasonable to expect 
much literary accomplishment in one who 
voluntarily takes to the bush ; but, on the other 
hand, it seems equally unreasonable that those 
who are wholly unacquainted with the art of 
writing should inflict their lucubrations on the 
public. In this civilized age, bush-writing is as 
little to be tolerated as bush-fighting. Aye,— 
exclaims the editor or publisher of the pamphlet 
before us—but “the increasing interest which 
that part of the public who have directed their 
attention to our Australian possessions, take in 
everything that relates to them.”—Yes, we reply, 
you need not repeat what you have already said 
at the beginning of your preface. The public, 
because it shows signs of appetite, must be cram- 
med with the indigestible paste called, in colonial 


must go cheerfully to work, and deal with ow 
author's doughty, emigration-provoking journal 
as the prime-soup-makers in Australia (to egp. 
tinue our culinary metaphors) deal with the kan. 
garoo—slaughter the animal for the sake of its tail, 

At a little distance from Sydney, towards the 
south, our author and his party stopped to ad. 
mire “ the celebrated Lansdowne Bridge,” late} 
erected over a creek. It is a handsome anq 
solid structure of cut stone, of a single arch, 120 
feet in span; and, being the first bridge of the 
kind erected in our Australian colonies, deserves 
to be commemorated. We believe that there is 
not a single stone bridge (and indeed there are 
few bridges of any kind) in the Cape colony 
where communications are in consequence fie. 
quently interrupted, especially in the easter 
province, by the sudden swelling of the rivers, 
But we must not linger within the precincts of 
civilization ; our business is in the bush. We 
shall, however, turn to cast a parting look on 
Lake George, near the southern borders of the 
peopled country, our author serving as our cice. 
rone for that remarkable place :— 

“The first part of our day’s journey,” he says, 
“lay through a bush, between M‘Farlane’s and the 
ranges, of an ordinary character, and along a chain 
of ponds, called the Cavan river. We then entered 
a gap which led through the ranges, and in due time 
descended on the other side; there emerging from 
the bush, we suddenly came upon the plain of Lake 
George, and I experienced no small degree of sur 
prise and astonishment at the sight of it; it wasa 
peculiar feature in the country which I had never 
seen before, and I could not, for some time, recover 
myself. As far as the eye could reach I behelda 
level plain, as even as a bowling-green, not a rise nor 
atree nor an object of any kind to interrupt the vier, 
with the exception of ‘ mobs’ of cattle scattered over 
the surface, like flies resting on a billiard-table. This 
was the bed of what was recently a lake, fifteen or 
sixteen miles long, and from three to six wide, but 
instead of water there was grass on it, and instead of 
fishes horned cattle ; there is now nota drop of water 
in the whole of it, nor a hollowin which water could 
remain in one part more than in another. The water 
never could have been very deep, and seems to have 
been mere surface water, collected as it fell from the 
heavens and poured down the steep sides of the sur. 
rounding ranges. Around the whole of the (mis 
called) lake, there are rather lofty ranges. Some 
rising rather abruptly and perpendicularly out ofthe 
lake, others sloping to it with gradual descent, both 
are picturesque, but the latter are of excellent soil, 
thinly timbered, and form capital grazing land.” 

Lake Bathurst, a less collection of waters, in 
the vicinity of Lake George, is rapidly disap- 
pearing, and is leaving disclosed a rich, smooth, 
lacustrine plain, exactly similar to that of its 
more extensive neighbour. ‘The natives relate 
that it has been dry within the memory of some 
of them still living, whence it may be inferred 
that those lakes are probably the results of a few 
successive wet seasons, and consequently that the 
fine plains which they once covered may be again 
inundated. The stagnant waters have deposited 
a salt on the ground, and cattle prefer it to all 
other pastures, and seem to derive unusual 
nourishment from it. Notwithstanding the 
recent acquisition of these fine pasture lands and 
salt-licks, as our Transatlantic brethren would 
elegantly term them, the price of beef has riset 
in New South Wales. . On this important mattet 
our author says :— 

“ Jobbins told me he had the contract in 1831 ot 
1832 to supply the commissary in Sydney with fresh 
beef at 7-10ths of a penny per pound ; now the same 
contract is taken at four-pence per pound. What 
a change in value of so staple a production of the 
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Since beef has been said by a sage magistrate 
focomprehend in it the quintessence of partridge, 
venison, plum-pudding, and custard, such a ra- 

idly increasing dearth of it is really alarming, 
and we hardly think that Jobbins was justified 
jn stating so ominous a fact, without adding at 
the same time the explanation of it, which we 
believe to be as follows :—When the colony of 
New South Wales was first founded, some cattle 
were allowed to run wild as a future resource to 
the colonists. ‘These cattle multiplied beyond 
expectation, and a few years later were found 
in immense droves in the occupation of Bathurst 
plains and the rich pastures southwards round 
Lake George. ‘They proved then a great hin- 
drance to the agriculturist, and their incalculable 
numbers, pre-occupying all the grassy lands, 
defeated the hopes of the exploring proprietors 
of sheep, the most profitable kind of stock in 
Australia. It was therefore wisely resolved to 
destroy them. They fell rapidly, and with them 
fell the price of beef. If it has since risen to a 
moderate height; the Australians have the con- 
slation of knowing that beef is not the only good 
thing in the world, and that it would be dear at 
any price if industry and commerce were sacri- 
ficed for it. 

When our author and his party had reached 
the Morrumbidgee, a river heard of but yester- 
day, he found the enterprising farmers “ thinking 
of nothing but sheep and wool,” still a-head of 
him. He spent the evening rowing on the river 
with the ladies of his host’s family. Here in the 
remote interior, 300 miles from Sydney, and at 
the head of the waters which flow into Lake 
Alexandrina, in the South Australian Company’s 
dominions, the town of Yass is just starting into 
existence. When our author was there in April 
1837, there were three “ stores” and two inns in 
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the place, doing a great deal of business. A 
handsome court-house was in course of erection, 
and the sale of the allotments was eagerly ex- 
pected ; so that, we dare say, the town of Yass 
has by this time broken the egg, and is even in 
full feather. The banks of the Morrumbidgee 
are, for some considerable distance, now fully 
stocked, chiefly with sheep, and farming stations 
are found along it at every four or five miles. 
Large flocks and herds were overtaken by our 
author, migrating southwards, either looking 
merely for “a new run,” or destined for Port 
Philip. 

The descriptions of a country which the jour- 
nalist calls monotonous cannot find a place 
within the narrow limits of our sketch. Our 
author, following the Morrumbidgee for some 
distance westwards, struck off towards Port 
Philip, some twenty or thirty miles to the west 
of the route travelled to Western Port in 1822 
by Messrs. Hume and Howell, who were the first 
to call the attention of the colonists to the south- 
eastern angle of Australia. By going further 
west he avoided the hilly country, and lessened 
the labour of his cattle, but, on the other hand, 
he lost the varied and cheerful scenery, and 
trudged his solitary way through an open forest 
of grave or shabby looking trees, dressed in drab 
or rusty mourning. The River Hume, a fine 
stream eighty yards wide, with a brisk current, 
was crossed without difficulty. United with the 
Ovens River, which is in dry seasons but a chain 
of pools, and with the Goulburn, which flows 
still further south, it becomes the Murray River, 
and joins the Morrumbidgee. There is no rea- 
son to despair of these rivers being rendered in 
some degree available for the purposes of internal 
Navigation. 

By the end of May our author’s party had 
advanced as far as the Goulburn, where they 
were no less pleased than surprised to see a punt, 
or small boat, inthe river. They soon discovered 
that it belonged to Mr. Ebden, a gentleman 





whose flocks a short time ago occupied the plains 
between the Morrumbidgee and Hume rivers, 
but who has since advanced to the neighbourhood 
of Port Philip. This pastoral chieftain soon 
made his appearance, and, as his figure is emi- 
nently characteristic of life in the bush, we can- 
not refrain from extracting our journalist’s de- 
scription of him. If there be any impropriety 
in speaking so lightly of a rich man’s person, 
we can only say with the author of the preface, 
that, “ the responsibility ays with the injudicious 
friend” who published the journal :— 

“Mr. Ebden shortly after made his appearance, in 
amoststrange costume, with a fur skin jacket and cap, 
his beard long, exactly a fac-simile of the pictures 
we see of Robinson Crusoe, very different from the 
Mr. E. in his tandem in George-street, Sydney. He 
told us of a ford on the river about a mile higher up ; 
but described as boggy in one part, and advised us to 
use his punt in crossing, which he offered to leave 
with us for that purpose, and we availed ourselves of 
his advice and offer; he then spent the afternoon 
with us, and slept all night in our tent. We find 
him in the midst of one of his grand movements ; he 
is leaving the station he took up on a creek, falling 
into the Omio, about twenty miles south from this, 
though only four miles from another part of the river, 
and is going to the westward of Mount Macedon, 
about sixty miles from Port Philip. He says he does 
not find his late run extensive enough, and that he 
wishes, too, to be nearer a shipping port ; he is there- 
fore moving his whole establishment. He has at 
present on the road about nine thousand sheep, thirty 
horses, and nine drays. We are to-night encamped 
along with them, and it appears as if it were a little 
army encamped. There are watch-fires, with flocks 
of sheep, &c. all around.” 

During this part of the journey, our author 
caught occasional glimpses of the great moun- 
tains to the east, called the Australian Alps, but 
he could not discover any snow on them. The 
accounts, therefore, which state that they are 
covered with snow the, greater part of the year, 
remain still liable to doubt. He, and some of 
his party, also made an excursion westward, to 
get a sight of the tract of country named by 
Major Mitchell “ Australia Felix.” After some 
time spent in fruitless search, they at last saw a 
country which they considered worthy of the 
name. It was “ tolerably well grassed, the land 
sound, and excellently adapted for sheep, though 
not likely to be able to keep a great many in 
proportion to extent.” Again, they found a 
country consisting of barren ridges for four or 
five miles ; but, beyond that, it looked beautiful, 
and they all exclaimed “there is Australia 
Felix.” This reminds us of the poet’s line,— 

‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
The application of the title “ Felix” to certain 
countries, has hitherto turned out to be an unin- 
tentional irony. We hope it may not prove to 
be such in the present instance. Let us now 
hear the summary of our author's observations 
on the country which he passed over. 

“ Having now traversed so large a portion of New 
Holland, I may mention two or three general features 
of the country, which appear to me remarkable. One 
is, that with an interminable extent of forest there is 
very little timber fit for use in building, scarcely any- 
thing but stunted-like gums and box trees are met 
with, fit only for fuel ; nor did we see much stringy 
bark, or other wood fit for the common fences. An- 
other remarkable feature is the small extent of good 
land compared with the poor and barren, excepting 
on the banks of rivers; perhaps, nearer the Austra- 
lian Alps, and other ranges to the eastward of our 
course, the country may be better; the great defi- 
ciency of interior water-carriage, and even of water 
for the use of man and beast, is also a striking feature, 
and must long prevent this country becoming so great 
as its extent, climate, and locality would lead one to 
expect. Its coasts may be settled and inhabited, 
but the boundless interior will only possess a thin 
population. I often remarked during my journey 
how very few animals we met with,” 


On approaching the land of promise, how- 
ever, the proportion of good land seemed to in- 
crease. At Mount Macedon, which is distant 
about twenty-five miles north-west from Port 
Philip, our journalist’s raptures commenced. 

“In fact,” he says, “we entered upon a magnifi- 
cent piece of country, and continued on it, for at 
least a dozen miles, towards Mount Macedon: through 
it the Campaspe (or a water we take to be the Cam- 
paspe) flows, sometimes in a deepish glen, sometimes 
in an open hollow, sometimes in the form of lagoons, 
without perceptible current, sometimes in a trickling 
small stream, through the reeds or grass; but the 
country itself is superb, the soil very rich, and well 
clothed with grass, with very few trees, certainly with 
no more than required for ornament, and they are 
not the gums, but wattles of different kinds, forest 
oaks, honeysuckles, &c., and a great portion is totally 
devoid of trees. The surface of the ground is also 
beautifully diversified by all manner of slopes and 
plains, and vales, also a few hills, beautifully wooded. 
There are thousands of acres ready for the plough, 
and capable of growing any European grain.” 

We could cite much more, to show that the 
vicinity of Port Philip has attractions sufficient 
to account for the extraordinary rapidity with 
which settlers and stock have on a sudden rushed 
towards it. Our author made some forced 
marches, in order to reach the new settlement 
by the 1st of June, on which day the town allot- 
ments were to be disposed of by sale. The town, 
therefore, was not yet built, but the living ma- 
terials of it existed; and as the scene recalls to 
mind Dido's proud recollection of the mapalia 
quondam, we shall not scruple to borrow our 
author's account of the first beginnings of, per- 
haps, a new Carthage. 

“The country we passed through was, if anything, 
finer than any we had seen the day before; even up 
to the township it was beautiful and good ; plains and 
downs almost clear of timber, and open forest. Here 
are beautiful sites for suburban villas, if (as most 
likely it will) this should ever become a town of im- 
portance. The site of the town is very pretty and 
well chosen; it is on the Yarra Yarra river, just 
where its waters flow over a ‘fall,’ and mingle with 
the salt water from the bar of Port Philip; follow. 
ing the course of the river, it is about eight miles 
distant from the head of the bay of Port Philip; but 
across the land, not more than one and a half: where 
the vessels generally lie, is called Hobson’s Bay, dis- 
tant by land four or five miles, by water ten or twelve. 
On the westernmost shore of that bay is another 
township, called William’s Town, but it is at present 
destitute of water, and no means of supply are at 
present apparent, so that it may have that great 
drawback to contend against. Vessels of greater 
depth of water than seven or eight feet, are prevented 
coming up to this place, called Melbourne, by a bar 
at the entrance of the river; but, except on this bar, 
there is plenty of water in the river, and steamers 
will doubtless at no distant day come up to the town. 
Though it is upwards of two years since the first 
settlers came over here with their sheep from Van 
Diemen’s Land, and they have continued to come 
ever since, it is only about six or seven months, 
since Government had any establishments or autho- 
rity here, and within this period its growth has been 
most rapid. It appears by the records kept since 
the arrival of a commandant, comptroller of the 
customs, &c., that 30,353 sheep, 500 head of horned 
cattle, and 80 horses have been imported from Van 
Diemen’s Land. During the last three months the 
customs’ duties have amounted to 500/. (no duty is 
levied on live stock), and it is calculated that there 
are now here a population of 800 souls. The town 
(in futuro) seems comparatively crowded with inha- 
bitants, but without habitations. They come so fast 
that it is impossible to provide themselves with houses, 





and they are living in tents and huts of all manner of 
shapes. Indeed, no one liked to erect habitations on 
ground not their own, and which might so soon be 
| brought to public sale by Government, so that the 
| place had a most rude and motley appearance. It 
| was high time that the lines of the town and streets 
| were fixed, and allotments sold; and this has been 
| done, and 100 half-acre allotments were this day dis- 
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posed of by auction. You would scarcely credit the 
competition there has been to secure these allot- 
ments, nor suppose that so many persons could have 
congregated at a sale here. Iam sure there were 
200 persons present, and the half-acre allotments 
fetched from 18/. to 95/. each, averaging 38/. each. 
Now I suppose the buyers will immediately com- 
mence to build, and in a very short time we shall 
see a great many houses erected. I have not the 
least doubt, that this settlement will rise more rapidly 
than any in this colony was ever known to do, and 
that it will soon become one of the most important 
and flourishing districts of the colony. With so 
much good land in the neighbourhood of a sea-port, 
and with so fine a country for sheep all around it, 
whilst the elder colonies within any reasonable dis- 
tance of the coast, are already overstocked, there is 
“ nothing can prevent its becoming populated and 
prosperous. I had no idea of the value of this part 
of New Holland until I saw it, but now I am con- 
vinced it must become the most important portion 
of it. It is, too, far more centrical than the elder 
colony to the northward.” 


We have reason to believe that the stock of 
sheep in the vicinity of Port Philip, at present, 
considerably exceeds 200,000 ; and we quite agree 
with our author, that the situation of the new 
settlement is one of the best chosen in Australia. 
With an adequate supply of labourers, of me- 
chanics, and (for the Ho of promoting civiliza- 
tion) of the fair sex, the place would instanta- 
neously rise to importance. 

It has struck us as somewhat remarkable, that 
in all that has been recently written on the new 
settlement at Port Philip, no allusion whatever 
has been made to the fact, that an abortive 
attempt to found a colony there was made in 
1803. Of that attempt, a short account was 

ublished by Capt. (at that time Lieut.) Tuckey, 
in a little volume, forgotten at the present day 
even by the trade. From it, however, there is 
something to be learned, both in illustration of 
the bungling, precipitate mode of proceeding, 
which has so often frustrated our attempts at 
colonization :—take, for example, the settlement 
made a few years ago on Melville Island, on the 
northern coast of New Holland, which subsisted 
in misery for a year and a half, and then was of 
necessity abandoned ;—and also respecting the 
nature of the country. In 1803, the Calcutta 
man-of-war, with convicts on board, accom- 
panied by a transport-ship, taking out stores and 
free settlers, entered Port Philip, for the purpose 
of founding a settlement there, if the bay offered 
any eligible locality. The people were put ashore 
in a bad situation, where there was no running 
water, and had to sink wells to procure a scanty 
supply. An officer was then sent to examine 
the shores of the inlet, and to report on the best 
site for a town. He made a most unfavourable 
report. He found a shoal stream on one side of 
the port, and a lagoon on the other; but he did 
not find the Yarra Yarra river, which, having 
eight feet of water on its bar, is accessible to, 
and may be ascended for twelve miles, by the 
largest boats, to a lively cascade, in the midst of 
a fertile country. In consequence of this report, 
the people were again taken on board, and Capt. 
Woodriffe, of the Calcutta, having the discre- 
tionary power, carried them to Van Diemen’s 
Land, where he planted the first colony. We 
doubt not that the officer who so cursorily sur- 
veyed Port Philip in 1803, had not time to dis- 
cover the merits of the place, and condemned it 
unjustly ; yet it must not be dissembled, that 
those who now resort to that place are voluntary 
settlers, in whose eyes the object of their rural 
hopes is clothed in hues of gold and azure, and 
who see a Paradise oran Australia Felix wherever 
there are large grants of land to be disposed of. 

Before the Calcutta left Port Philip, a party 
of the officers travelled overland to Western 
Port, a distance of five-and-twenty miles. The 





country was unpromising for the earlier half of 
the journey, but near the shores of Western Port 
the soil was found to be a rich mould, resting on 
dark-coloured and very fine limestone. Several 
brisk rivulets hurried down to the port. Further 
north, the valleys formed by these streams were 
choaked up, and rendered quite impassable by 
the luxuriance of the vegetation. We shall now 
conclude, by recommending the exploration of 
those rich and romantic spots to our friends at 
Melbourne. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Dresden, March, 1838. 

Your wishes are easier expressed than complied 
with : however, I will do my best to give you a sketch 
of the intellectual world of Germany. From the 
mass of facts which offer themselves, I shall, in this 
letter, select such as will best indicate the state of 
certain branches of science, with the degree of popu- 
lar interest which attaches to each. I may enlarge 
on the more important subjects on another occasion, 

In no part of Europe is the number of periodicals 
devoted to science, art, and literature, so great as in 
Germany ; and though few appear in Dresden, still 
the central position of the town, and its vicinity to 
Leipzig, where many of the leading journals are pub- 
lished, render it an admirable situation for one who 
aims at keeping himself au courant with the novelties 
of the day. Amongst these periodicals, the class 
which is devoted to moral and political economy is, 
perhaps, the most worthy of mention. Pdlitz has 
lately published the first number of a journal, entitled 
‘Neue Jahrbiiche der Geschichte der Staat und 
Cameral- Wissenschaften,’ containing, amongst other 
able articles, one by himself,‘ On the Dominion of 
the Material Interests,’ in which the moral diseases 
of the age,—such as the increasing tendency to over- 
value riches, and the prevalent servility to conven- 
tional forms and opinions, with all their attendant 
petty vanities, hollow smoothness of manners, and 
superficiality of acquirements, are exposed with great 
ability and eloquence. In another periodical work, 
of which he is the co-editor with Dr. Ubel, is a valu- 
able article ‘ On the disadvantages of the Centraliza- 
tion System.’ In political economy, the journal 
published by Rau, ‘ Archiv der Politischen-Economie 
und Poliziewissenschaften,’ is gaining greater circula- 
tion, and its contents become more interesting and 
important. Germany, though later than England 
and France in awakening to the value of this science, 





has already surpassed their writers in the logical 
arrangement. In the separation of the subject into 
general or public economy,—the economy of the 
state or police,—and the science of finance, a 
step has been gained, and the perplexities of the 
student in some measure removed. This division ig 
followed by Professors Lotz, Rau, Sartorius, anq 
other writers of eminence. 

There are no less than seventy-two periodicals, of 
various calibre, devoted to theology, published in 
different parts of Germany. At this moment party- 
spirit is running high, and many of the revereng 
contributors seem to forget the mutual charity which 
was particularly inculeated by Him from whom they 
derive the common basis of their faith. The affair 
of the Archbishop of Cologne has called forth much 
bitterness of feeling between the Catholics and Pro. 
testants, especially on the Rhine and in Bavaria, the 
strongholds of the zealots of the Roman Church, 
The doctrine of Hermes, which was ably expounded 
by Dr. Mager, in a Leipzig gazette, the beginning of 
this year, is still the subject of much angry contro. 
versy. In Saxony, the Catholics are comparatively 
calm, and seem only to regret that three men, long 

the meridian of life, as are the Archbishop, 
the King of Prussia, and the Pope, should each have 
acted with so little regard to consequences, as to 
cause an involvement, of which it is impossible to 
foresee the result. Dr. Ammen, the head of the 
Reformed Lutheran Church in Dresden, was lately 
fiercely attacked by Baron Ackermann, as a heretic, 
which called forth a reply from the Doctor written 
with more warmth and personality than was either 
deserved or becoming. The second edition of Am. 
men’s important work, ‘ Die Fortbildung der Christ. 
enthums zur Welt Religion,’ is now completed, and 
new converts are daily gained to his views and doc. 
trines ; indeed, there are few educated Germans who 
do not attempt, as they call it, to bring their reli- 
gious faith into harmony with reason: and even the 
work of Dr. Strauss, ‘Das Leben Jesu,’ in which the 
history of the birth of Christ, and the miracles which 
he performed, are treated as little better than my. 
thical, has lately reached a second edition. Though 
viewed by many with horror, and assailed by a host 
of pamphlets and criticisms in various reviews, there 
are writers who have openly applauded the opinions. 
which it contains. In Prussia, the Pietists, and a 
scandalous sect, the “ Muckers,’’ still occasionally 
show to what lengths fanaticism will go; but the 
latter have been thoroughly unmasked, through the 
wisdom of the government; and this extreme of licen- 
tiousness, under the guise of religion, will doubtless 
soon be put an end to. 

In the scientific and medical journals, of which 
about eighty exist in Germany, (forty-one being ex- 
clusively devoted to physiology and medicine,) many 
subjects of importance are under consideration and 
discussion. Animal magnetism, somnambulism, and 
even the histories of people possessed with devils, 
occupy many pens; and in Wirtemberg, a Professor, 
Eschenmayer, and Justinus Kerner, have been bold 
enough to lay before the public, what they consider 
convincing proofs of the latter facts, to the great con- 
sternation of the pious. Of course the “ well authen- 
ticated” statements of the Wurtemberg Professors 
are treated as they deserve in the medical reviews; 
but the works on animal magnetism, which have 
lately appeared from the pens of Professor Hensler 
and Dr. Bork, in Wurtzburg,—the former Professor 
of Physiology in that University, and the latter a 
physician in Hesse, together with the work of Dr. 
Passavan, of Frankfort, are reviewed with respect in 
Gersdorf’s Repertorium, and other journals. Dr. 
Bork asserts, that during the last nine years he has 
cured no less than two thousand diseases through the 
influence of animal magnetism. In the writings of 
two other medical men, the greater number of illnesses, 
particularly of married people, are attributed to dis- 
harmony in the magnetic influences; and, however 
absurd such opinions may be thought in England, it 
is beyond question that many educated Germans 
have faith in them. With regard to somnambulism 
and clairvoyance, a number of wonderful statements 
were printed towards the end of last year, some 
vouched for by physicians and men of known cha- 
racter. I need not stop to inquire how much vivid 
imagination and exaggeration have to do with such 
matters, but simply state occurrences. Homeopathy 
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The believers, however, are still generally confined 
tp the uneducated. To judge by the latest articles 
in the homeopathic journals, the fundamental doc- 
trnes of Hahnemann have but little to do with the 

nt mode of treating diseases; and, perhaps, to 
this cause the practitioners may be mainly indebted 
for their reputation. Another therapeutic novelty, 
which is calling forth much discussion at this moment 
in the medical journals, is the cold water system. 
The establishment at Grafenberg, in Silesia, where 
the patients are brought into a state of violent per- 
spiration several times daily, and then plunged into 
jee-cold water, has gained great celebrity, and in 
various parts of Germany similar establishments are 
springing up. Besides, the press is continually pro- 
ducing new works advocating cold water, internally 
and externally, as the grand remedy for all disorders: 
ina word, it is the fashion, and many of these writ- 
ings may be considered as mere ephemeral specula- 
tions on the credulity of the public. 

A periodical, of somewhat higher pretensions than 
any of the preceding, is the ‘German Quarterly,’ just 
published by Cotta, of Stuttgart, more than twelve 
months after its first announcement. This work is 
not intended to compete with any other journals, but 
tooceupy new ground, and supply a void long felt to 
exist. A point of union was wanting in Germany, 
where new discoveries and their practical utility, the 
various views and wants of society, could be imme- 
diately discussed and appreciated, by men of all 
parties, distinguished for science and general attain- 
ments, Germany may boast of a conscientious cul- 
tivation of the sciences, and of its honourable ac- 
knowledgment of the merit of foreigners; but many 
first-rate men have often been thrown back on them- 
selves, or confined to a narrow circle, though capable 
of imparting valuable information to society, from 
the want of such a work: and the necessity for some 
well-digested review and practical examination of the 
libours of scientific and literary men, and of the new 





direction which science is taking, of its profitable re- 
silts and of its aberrations, became more felt, the 
more journals devoted to particular branches of 
knowledge increased. No man can find time to hunt 
after all that he may desire to be informed of, if 
sattered abroad in numberless periodicals; and few 
public libraries, much less individuals, have even the 
means at command to purchase all that are pub- 
lished. And yet the basis of knowledge is wider, and 
the capacity to appreciate it greater, in Germany, 
than in the neighbouring countries. The necessity, 
to, for the approximation of men of learning to 
those of practical education is become apparent. The 
Visible tendency of the age to worship the “ material 
interests,” produces a class of society possessing for- 
tune, but more than ever in want of general cultiva- 
ton; for, success in trades and in professions,— 
ineed, wealth in general, can be traced to long- 
oatinued and minute one-sided occupations. The 
man who has thus accumulated property, however 
vast, cannot take up a position in society without 
general information, Every day the great struggle 
fir existence, or to preserve caste, becomes more and 
More engrossing; and yet civilization itself requires 
that knowledge should be co-extensive, and that its 
unterbalancing and humanizing influences should 
rach all classes. To forward this object, the ‘German 
Quarterly’ commences its carecr. It is intended to 
ollect together whatever is best and most important 
nall branches of knowledge, that they may gain 
feral appreciation, and be brought home as far as 
practicable to the business and bosoms of men in our 
teryday life. ‘The articles in the present number 
weof very different value, like the subjects treated 
Those by Prof. Mebold on the Emancipation of 
te Jews, by Prof. BiiJdn on Pauperism, by Prof. 
leonhard on Coal Formations, and by Prof. Fischer 
a Somnambulism, are generally admired. 

With regard to Art, the north of Germany is busy 
weparing for the Exhibition next autumn, in Berlin, 
vhich is, for the future, to take place every year. 
Bndemann, one of the leading artists of the Dussel- 
tf school, is shortly expected here, to take the 
tection of the Academy. Retzsch is nearly ready 
rth his etchings to ‘ King Lear,’ and Biirger’s ro- 
antic poem, * Leonora’: in the former work his 
euliar beauties and defects are both prominent ; 
pure and poetic feeling, the graceful groupings, 













maintains its ground, and books upon it multiply. ' 











fascinate as in his other productions; but the same | the principle of the bill is—reciprocity, which must, 


want of power to stamp his personages with a true 
individuality is apparent. His Lear and Kent are 
passing good ; but the Goneril and Regan, and the 
soft and generous Cordelia, might represent the 
female characters of almost any other play of Shake- 
speare, 

Two new works on art have lately appeared, which 
are gaining considerable popularity: the first, entitled 
* History of Painting from Constantine the Great to 
the Present Day,’ by F. Kugler, Berlin; the other, 
* Works of Art and Artists in England and Paris,’ by 
Dr. Waagen, Director of the Royal Museum in 
Berlin; the latter will form a pendant to Raumer's 
work on England, and will doubtless become popular. 
Before I conclude this letter, I must mention a valu- 
able work which has appeared in Gotha,—an His- 
torical Geographical Atlas, by V.Spruner. This first 
delivery consists of eight maps; the whole work will 
contain fifty, which are of such a nature as to have 
gained high encomiums for the author, and the thanks 
of every student of history. The principal merit of 
this work consists in presenting to the eye, that which 
the most enlightened historians describe; so that the 
progress of society, the wanderings of the rude tribes, 
&c. can be traced step by step. In the “ World of 
the Ancients,” not only are the Greek and Roman 
names of countries and places given, but the Oriental 
likewise, which is a great aid. I intend, in another 
letter, to send you an account of the latest proceed- 
ings of the Geographical Society of Berlin, and shall 
then take occasion to speak of some new works in 
polite literature, especially lyrical. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The International Copyright Bill was presented 
to the House of Commons on Wednesday, and read 
a first time pro formd. The subject has been so often 
brought under the consideration of our readers, that 
we have thought it well to prepare an abstract of the 
bill, in the success of which a large majority of them, 
both English and foreign, cannot fail to take an 
active interest. The preamble recites, that it is de- 
sirable to afford protection to books first published 
in foreign countries, when a similar protection is 
secured to books first published in this country. It 
then empowers her Majesty to declare, by an Order 
in Council, that the authors of books first published 
in the foreign country mentioned in the order, shall 
have the sole liberty of printing and reprinting (re- 
peating the words of the English law applicable to 
English books,) books first published in such foreign 
country within her Majesty’s dominions, for a time 
not exceeding the period of copyright enjoyed by 
English authors at the time of the first publication 
of such foreign book. But this right is to be subject 
to certain conditions, to be set forth in the Order in 
Council. The foreign author must enter his book 
at Stationers’ Hall within a time to be limited; and 
he must deliver one copy there for the use of the 
British Museum ; or rather to facilitate proof, in the 
event of the author’s right being litigated. The 
warehouse-keeper of the Stationers’ Company is, ac- 
cording to the method in use with regard to English 
hooks, to register the book, and to certify the fact. 
The fees payable are not to exceed these which are 
required for English books, and which are very mo- 
derate, never being higher than 2s. After this fol- 
lows a clause giving, in almost the same terms as in 
the English law, the action for piracy, with power to 
demand and seize the pirated copies, and to levy a 
fine of 3d. a sheet for the copies in the pirate’s hands. 
This clause extends to the importing, selling, and 
publishing and exposing for sale, as well as to print- 
ing and reprinting surreptitiously the protected works. 
There is then a provision, that the Order in Council 
is to set forth, as the grounds thereof, that the foreign 
country to which it relates has secured the like pri- 
vilege to English authors. The Orders in Council 
may be revoked or altered by other Orders in Coun- 
cil; and they are to be published in the London 
Gazette, and to be presented to parliament. The 
bill closes with two provisions over-riding the whole: 
one, that this measure is not to prevent the trans- 
lation of foreign books ; and the other, that in future 
the copyright of foreign books is to be governed, in 
this country, by this law alone. 

It must be manifest, from this brief abstract, that 








of course, be regulated by treaty, within the limits, 
so far as this country is concerned, of the provisions 
prescribed by this bill. The registration here is ne- 
cessary to enable the foreigner to establish his rights 
with facility in our courts, and to inform the people 
of this country to what works the privilege extends. 
In all other respects, except registration, the extent 
of the privilege to be conferred on foreign works, 
published in different countries, will depend on the 
arrangements which these countries may be induced 
to enter into with this country. The law of copy- 
right in different countries is, at present, so various, 
as to render it impossible to prescribe positively the 
conditions to be required by any one country in re- 
gard to another. Such a step would probably defeat 
its purpose, by indisposing other countries to enter 
into any negotiations on the subject. 

We have now only to express a hope, that when 
the question is resumed, which it will be on the se- 
cond reading of this bill, there will be a discussion 
more creditable to English understandings, and to 
those who are, or ought to be, the friends of litera- 
ture, than that which took place on the motion for 
leave to bring in the bill. Such opinions, as to the 
rights of property, of industry, and we may add, of 
robbery, as were then advanced, we hope never to 
hear again. 

A Society has been lately established, called Tue 
Campen, in honour of “the nourice of antiquitie,” 
the general object of which, as set forth in the pro- 
spectus, is, to perpetuate, and render accessible, 
whatever is valuable, but at present little known, 
amongst the materials for the Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
or Literary History of the United Kingdom ; and it 
is proposed to accomplish this by the publication of 
historical documents, letters, ancient poems, and 
whatever else lies within the compass of the objects 
of the Society, in the most convenient form, and at 
the least possible expense that is consistent with the 
production of useful volumes, ‘The projectors being 
of opinion that a small subscription would secure to 
them a large number of subscribers, and thus enable 
them to carry their object into effect as readily asa 
limited society with a heavy subscription, and at the 
same time circulate their publications more widely, 
and thus increase their usefulness, have wisely fixed 
the annual payment at one pound, which entitles the 
subscriber to a copy of every work printed by the 
Society. From the progress already made, the Com- 
mittee have felt themselves justified in proceeding at 
once to the accomplishment of their purpose ; and 
the following works are already in the press:— A 
contemporary Narrative (in English) of the Arrival 
of Edward IV. in England, a.v. 1471, and his final 
recovery of the Kingdom from Henry VI.;° and 
*Kyng Johan,’ an English play, in two parts, by 
John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, probably written and 
acted in the reign of Edward VI., forming a con- 
necting link, hitherto wanted, between Moralities 
and Historical Plays, from the author’s own MS., in 
the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. Another 
work of interest, about to be sent to press immedi- 
ately, is * A contemporary alliterative poem on the 
Deposition of King Richard II., from an unique 
MS. at Cambridge. With the Latin poem on the 
same subject, by Richard de Maydestone, from a 
MS. at Oxford,’ both said to be curious and valuable 
historical documents—the Latin poem written by 
one of Richard’s friends, and the English one by a 
person belonging to the popular party. 

We hear from Edinburgh, that the Messrs. Black 
are about to publish a collection of Lord Brougham’s 
Speeches. The publication is to be under the imme- 
diate superintendence of his Lordship, who will not 
only arrange the speeches, but add prefaces and 
notes, historical and explanatory. The work is 
to be enlivened by his Lordship’s personal recollec- 
tions of some of his illustrious contemporaries. A 
Critical Dissertation upon Ancient Eloquence, illus- 
trated by translations from the Greek and Roman 
orators, will also form a prominent feature in the 
work.—We have, too, been informed, that a musical 
work of great curiosity and research is in the press 
—A Collection of Ancient and Popular English 
Tunes, with illustrative letter-press; in which it is 
intended to disprove the often-repeated assertion, 
that we have never hada national music of our own; 
the fact being capable of demonstration, that the 
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English were, of the two, in advance of their conti- 
nental brethren, and that it is only of late years that 
they have hung behind and subjected themselves to 
reproach. How this may be, we know not ; but it 
must be admitted, that we are now making every 
exertion to regain our old place, as cultivators of the 
art. Among other promising signs of energy and 
progress, we may point to Mr, E. Taylor’s Three 
Inaugural Gresham Lectures recently published ; an 
excellent basis for his future performance of the 
duties of the professorship. 

We observe by the daily papers, that Mr. Roth- 
man was the successful candidate for the Registrar- 
ship of the London University. 

Since the publication of our article on Atlantic 
Steam Navigation, in which some wonder at the 
apathy of Liverpool in this matter was expressed, 
we have seen, in the papers of that place, an adver- 
tisement of a company to be formed, with the view 
of building four boats for this navigation, of 1000 
tons each ; capital 500,0002. 

The Sirius left Cork on the 4th instant, the Great 
Western Bristol, on the 8th. The former has been 
since spoken with: she carried out a large number of 
cabin and steerage passengers. The unseasonable 
(though trivial) fire on board the latter boat, while 
leaving the Thames, would seem to have alarmed 
some of her company, for we hear that eight of her 
cabin passengers, who had actually paid their fare, 
left her for the Wellington, a splendid new Liner, 
which was descending the river, for New York, at 
the same time. 

We noticed lately, that some Spanish bells, by a 
strange accident of fortune, had got to New York. 
We perceive, by papers, since received, that these 
curious articles—more than sixty in number—have 
been disposed of at public sale. What a jumble of 
uses will they now be put to,scattered about, as they 
have been, by purchasersin every quarter of the States. 
Several have gone to Protestant “ meeting-houses ;” 
one or two have been reverentially bought up by Ca- 
tholic congregations; bit others, again, are hereafter 
to serve the purpose of fire companiesand ward meet- 
ings, and one has gone off to a factory in Rhode 
Island. The largest, weighing 7000 tb. is already 
doing duty on the top of the New York City Hall. 
The factory bell appears, from a rude inscription still 
legible, to be something more than 1000 years old, 
having been presented to a convent in the year 828. 
The explanation of this curious commercial move- 
ment, is in the difficulties to which the existing go- 
vernment of Spain has been reduced in the war with 
Don Carlos; these bells having been the property 
of the convents, and transferred from them for the 
relief of the Queen’s cause. 

Picture-sales have been rife of late. Three collec- 
tions were disposed of last Saturday at Messrs. 
Christie & Manson’s: those of a private gentleman, 
of Wm. Wilkins, Esq. R.A., and a remnant of the late 
Lord Mulgrave’s. In the first, there was no picture 
of mark but a Rembrandt, the Rebecca and Jacob, 
which brought 420 guineas: light is the great agent 
of composition with this artist; when he cannot mass 
it against deep shadow, like the sulphury edge on a 
thundercloud, his effect becomes scattered, and he 
wastes canvas: many perhaps consider the present 
work doubtful, but in spite of its straggling chiar- 
oscuro and idle spaces, it has excellence worthy of the 
master. A small cold Ruysdael obtained 235 guineas: 
what was named the “ Bouillon” Backhuysen, hard 
as if painted on copper with a steel brush, 102: the 
Market-place at Rotterdam, a feeble, frigid piece of 
finish, by Sorgh (Zorg ?), 160; and a good sombre 
Landscape by J. Ostade, 125. Of the Mulgrave 
series, an Interior by De Hooghe, with “the sun in 
the room,” well deserved 264 guineas, if it were 
only to warm a cabinet that wanted a little fire- 
place. Several interesting and well-known works 
belonged to Mr. Wilkins, mingled with some of as 
obvious demerit. Hero and Leander by Feti, similar 
in form and wild poetic feeling to the Belvedere 
specimens, but more damaged, went at the small 
price of 11 guineas; and an exquisite miniature 
Judgment of Paris after Raffael, full of grace and 
beauty and good drawing, for 10}; whilst a little 
Holy Family, painted like a blue breakfast-plate, by 
Maratta or his grandfather, obtained more than thrice 
the sum. Two finely pencilled bijoux from the 
Altieri collection, under the name of Domenichino, 


went for 60 and 68 guineas; a pretty Landscape by 
this master from the Orleans Gallery, for 195, being 
45 beyond what it brought at the memorable sale in 
1798. Some cognoscente paid, as a tribute of 
homage to great names, 280 guineas for a no- 
Correggio, and 200 for an indifferent were it even 
an undoubted Gaspar Poussin. Nicolas Poussin’s 
Healing the Cripple, faded, formal, and still worse, 
unluckily suggestive of Raffael’s grand Cartoon, 
might have once stood high, but was here knocked 
down at 200 guineas. Upon the whole, this collec- 
tion did not go off with so much eclat as we augured 
from the repute of its proprietor, the architect of a 
portico scarce surpassed in England—that of the 
London University,—whose refined taste, however 
subject to casual oversights, set a stamp upon all his 
acquisitions. The Royal Visit to the New National 
Gallery taking place at the same time, may have 
drawn off high bidders, and left the auction-room 
between mongers and threadbare amateurs. We 
hope some of the pictures were bought in: a charming 
little antique, worthy of Old Francia, if not by him, 
could not fail to realize more than 15/. among the 
veriest clodpoles at a country-fair: 235 guineas is 
no price for almost any authentic work by Rubens, 
like his Prodigal Son, though somewhat “ monoto- 
nous,” as Reynolds pronounces, and we apprehend 
damnified by ignorant retouchment since his time. 
Titian’s Holy Family was offered at 16001, but 
perhaps prudently declined: it has suffered restora- 
tion to a pitiable degree, and from the first had more 
certain claims to being a capital Venetian picture 
than acapital Titian. It went as the latter however 
at the Orleans sale, for the very low Titian-price of 
1007. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
in the Morning till Five in the Evening.—Admission, Is. ; Cata- 
logue, Is. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE_THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN- WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gallery, Paty Mavi East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY, the 
30th instant. Open each day from 9 till dusk.—Admittance 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. R. HILLS, Sec. 


TITIAN’S VENUS, the delight of every beholder, and_con- 
fessedly, by all writers on the subject, the chef-d’ceuvre of Art, 
is NOW ON VIEW at the St. James’s Gallery, 58, Pall Mall, op- 
posite the entrance to Marlborongh House. 

Admission, ls. 

A full description of this celebrated effort of the greatest 
master of the Venetian School, with a plan for its being dis- 
posed of for 5.000 guineas. by subscription, is now published in a 
pamphlet, with a lithographic outline of the wonderful picture, 
price 6d, 








Under the immediate Patronage of His Highness Prince 
Esterhazu. 
For the RELIEF of the Sufferers a late INUNDATION. 
SPLENDID EXHIBITION.—SZENTPETERY’S Unrivalled 
Work of Art, representing the BATTLE OF ARBELA, Em- 
BOSSED in Copper in alto-relievo, having, bg express desire, been 
resented to Her ‘oe! the Geeee. as also submitted to the 
ke of Sussex, at his Royal Highness’s Conversazione, and 
having receive: i lation, is NOW OPEN for 
public inspection, at the Ecyrptian Hatt, Piccadilly. —Admis- 
sion, ls. 











SPLENDID EXHIBITION. 

ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adelaide- 
street, West Strand.—In addition to the Steam Gun, Oxy-Hy- 
drogen Microscope, Powerful Magnets, Electrical Experiments, 
&c. &c.—J. J. Drielsma’s aa Clock, without Main Spring or 
Pendulum, Electric and Hydraulic Telegraphs, Dr. Arnott's and 
Messrs. Harper and Joyce's Stoves, an 
will be exhibited. ° nt 

Every accommodation will be afforded to the numerous Visi- 
tors during the Holidays.—Open at 10 a.m.; Admittance, Is. 


many other Novelties, 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

April 9.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. President, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read :— 

1. Extracts from a letter from Mr. Adolph Erman, 
dated Berlin, March 5, 1838. 

“T see by a report, recently published, of one of 
your meetings, (Athen. No. 540.) that some members 
doubt the reality of the fact that the soil, in some 
parts of Siberia, does not thaw till a depth of 400 
feet from the surface is reached. Permit me to draw 
your attention to the observations I have made on 
this subject, recorded in the 2nd vol. of my Journey 
round the World, p. 248, et seg. The well at Ya- 
kuzk, a notice of which Admiral Krusenstern has 
sent you, existed when I was in that town ; it had 
then a depth of fifty feet, and in plunging my ther- 
mometers into the clods of earth which were dug up 
before me, and guarding them carefully from the in- 
fluence of atmospheric temperature, they constantly 
marked —6 of Réaumur. 

“The latitude of the place, however, is only 62° 13! 








N. according to the result of all my observations 
A mean temperature, therefore, even lower than that 
which Mr. Scoresby assigns to the north of Spitz. 
bergen, might well surprise me until I had seen jt 
perfectly established by observations on the tem 
rature of the air, which were made during several 
consecutive years, and with thermometers compared 
with my own. I enclose the observations taken three 
times a day for the year 1827, wherein it results that 
the mean temperature of the atmosphere at Yakuzk 
is —5° 9 Réaumur, which agrees very well with the 
temperature which I had found near the surface of 
the ground. 

“ I may remark, that I have selected a temperate 
winter, for in 1828 the cold in the month of January 
was much more severe; as the mean of the obser. 
vation then gave— 

At 6 a.m. 2 P.M. 9 p.m. 

Jan. 1828 .. —38°.3 .. —35°.7 .. —37°9 
and the mercury did not thaw for three months to. 
gether! in ordinary years it is only solid for two 
months, 

“Now the mean temperature of Yakuzk being 
— 6°, it follows necessarily, that if we dig deeper into 
the earth, we must not expect to find. the ground 
thawed till the increment of heat due to the approach 
towards the centre should amount to 6° of Réaumur! 

“The data which we hitherto possessed on the in 
crease of the internal heat of the globe, and which have 
been collected together by Mr. Delabeche, in his ex. 
cellent treatise on geognosy, indicated from 90 to 100 
French feet for an increase of 1° of Réaumur. I did 
not therefore expect to find the ground thawed at 
Yakuzk until at a depth of from 500 to 600 French 
feet (see p. 251 of Vol. IT.), and if the actual fact of 
a thaw at the depth of 400 feet has surprised me, it 
is only because it has occurred too soon ; and that it 
thereby indicates for the strata that compose the 
ground at Yakuzk a more rapid faculty for conduct. 
ing heat than is possessed by the strata hitherto ex. 
amined in Europe.” 

2. ‘ Heights determined barometrically between 
Bonah and Kostantinah,’ by M. de Falbe, Captain 
in the Danish Royal Navy, late Consul General at 
Tunis and at Athens. Communicated by Sir Gren- 
ville Temple, Bart. : 

Of the various elevations obtained along this line 
of route, it appears that the camp at Ed-dara’an was 
at 280 feet, Kalemah 924 feet, the summit of the 
mountain Umm el Setas (the highest point passed 
over) 3575 feet, and the Kasbah of Kostantinah 
2300 feet above the sea; the latitude of this city 
was also ascertained to be 36° 21’ North. 

3. * Notes upon the Comparative Geography of 
the Cilician and Syrian Gates.’ By William Ains- 
worth, Esq. 

The gulf of Iskénderan is nearly surrounded by 
mountains. To the south it is bounded by Rhossus, 
which attains an average elevation of 5000 feet, and 
terminates rather abruptly in the Jebel Kaiserit 
and Ras Khansir, on the sea, scarcely leaving room 
for the passage of an army; but, if this difficulty 
could have been overcome, another presents itself in 
the Jebel Misti, a more southerly chain which ad- 
vances precipitously into the sea, and whose south. 
western base bears the ruins of, and is cut through 
by, the galleries of Seleucia in Pieria. 

The chain of Rhossus extends east a little north 
to the parallel of Iskénderan, where it is separated 
by a pass from the range of Amanus, which runs 
from south-west to north-east. 

This pass is called the Beilan Pass. It is the only 
pass commonly practicable from Cilicia into Syria; 
and at its foot stood Pagre. ‘ Pagra,” says Strabo, 
(lib. xvi. p. 751,) “ overlooks the plain of Antioch,” 
now called El’Umk ; and on the verge of the plainis 
Khan Kharamata, occupied by the Pasha’s troops 
when hecarried this passin his advanceinto Asia Minor. 
Near the summit level of the pass, but a little to the 
north-west of the crest, is the modern town of Beilén. 
Beilan is in esteem for its fine air and water. Up- 
wards of 500 feet above the town is a longitudinal 
valley, communicating by a road which passes by the 
side of the so-called Beilan Mount, with Bayas. 

Beyond is the almost depopulated Iskénderin, 
Scanderoon; and between it and Myriandros the 
ruins of Godfrey of Bouillon’s castle and some fort 
fications in stone. The bay at Iskénderdn extends 

still farther west to the foot of the mountains, and 
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the traveller who proceeds by land to Bayds must 
ue a circular direction till he reaches a ruined 
marble gateway, where the mountain acclivity de- 
sends with a gentle slope, covered with brushwood, 
into the sea. Over this narrow pass the road is car- 
ried with care, and, although steep, is paved through- 
out. This ruined gateway, presenting at sea the ap- 
pearance of two columns, has been called by sailors 
* Jona’s Pillars.” Immediately beyond the marble 
tes the plain begins to widen, and there is a mo- 
den Turkish castle called Merkez, upon the top of 
abillabout 300 feet high, and which commands the 
s—but is now dismantled. 

Between the Kersis and Bayds, two headlands 
advance into the sea. Beyond the most northerly is 
alittle gulf with a few feet of water only, in which 
are the remains of a pier and tower: close by is a 
small village, and, in the plain and commanding 
the harbour, a modern castellated building. 

There are two villages between Bay4s and the 
Issus,—the more southern Useler, the northern Koi 
Chai or “ water village.” The Pinerus or Issus flows 
between the latter and the village of Urzin or Urt- 
sili: it is called the Delai Chai or Mad River, and, 
at the time we visited it (January 1836), was about 
forty-five feet wide, on a stony bed: it comes from 
the Amanus, flowing across the plain in a direction 
alittle south of west. On the western side of this 
valley, at the foot of a hill, and about seven miles 
from the sea, are the ruins of.a considerable town, in 
which many public buildings may still be traced, 
and where an acropolis and aqueduct still exist in 
some perfection. This is probably the town of Nico- 
polis, which was first called Issus by the Macedo- 
nians, in honour of the victory gained there ; Strabo 
and Ptolemy speak of Issus and Nicopolis as two 
distinct places. 

To the west the plain begins to narrow: near to 
the sea south of Issus is a tel? or mound, called 
Kari-Hui, composed of black lava pebbles, and 
having ruins of lava walls upon the summit. The 
hilly country is soon united with the sea by loftier 
mounds of plutonic rocks, and the direction of the 
shore changes to the south-west. In this plain are 
many ruins of former times: a little brook runs 
through its centre, and passes by the foot of a round 
tell, in part artificial, having the remains of fortifi- 
cations on its top; remnants of forts and arches occur 
inthe plain around, These ruins belong frobably to 
the Castabalum of the Romans. 

To the north a pass through the sand-stone range 
isguarded by a gateway and tower of tile-brick ruins 
ofa peculiar character, consisting of two masses of 
an imperfect obelisk-like form. Half up this pass, 
about 300 feet above the level of the sea, and where 
the pass is scarcely 500 feet in width, is an arch of 
elaborate workmanship; polygonal stones fitting with 
great nicety, arranged in courses and of the same 
height, and rather noble dimensions, built of lime- 
stone and flanked by walls of angular masses of lava, 
closely fitted, and of the third era of Cyclopian ar- 
chitecfure. ‘The remains of a causeway are also still 
in existence. These gates are called Kara Kapu, (or 
black gate). 

In discussing the questions of historical geography 
connected with the country we have just described, 
one of the most immediate causes of error has been 
a passage of Strabo, in which he says, “after Mallus, 
Age; then the Amanian gates with an anchoring 
station.” The Amanian gates may either apply to 
the Beilan pass, to the gates of Kersus, or to the 
marble gateway of Sakal Tatan, both near Iskén- 
dertin; but there can be no doubt, from another 
Passage (lib. xvi. p. 751), when he says “ Pagre is 
situated on the road which, traversing Amanus, leads 
from the Amanian gates into Syria,” that one of the 
lst two is meant. Few difficulties present them- 
selves, where there is an accurate knowledge of the 
Position of places, in assigning the localities of what, 
in historical geography, has often been confusedly 
described and variously named. 

It is well known that Cyrus, in the expedition of 
vhich so admirable an account has been transmitted 
to us by Xenophon, led his army by these passes. 
According to the narrative of this general and histo- 
tian, Cyrus made from the Pyramus (Jeihtin) in two 
days’ march, fifteen parasangs, and arrived at Issus, 
the last town of Cilicia, placed near the sea, a large 
city, rich and well situated, where he stayed three 





days. “ Hence Cyrus made, in one march, five pa- 
rasangs to the gates of Cilicia and Syria. There were 
two fortresses, of which the inner, next Cilicia, was 
occupied by Syennesis with a guard of Cilicians, and 
the outer, next to Syria, was said to be defended by 
the king’s troops. Between these two fortresses runs 
a river called Kersus, 100 feet in breadth. The in- 
terval between them was three stadia, or 6254 yards, 
through which it was not possible to force a way— 
the pass being narrow, the fortresses reaching down to 
the sea, and above were inaccessible rocks. In both 
these fortresses stood the gates.” Hence Cyrus pro- 
ceeded through Syria, and in one march made five 
parasangs to Myriandros, a city near the sea. 

It may be observed, in connexion with this, that, 
according to hfs historian, “ In order to gain this 
pass, Cyrus sent for his ships, that, by landing his 
heavy armed men both within and without the gates, 
they might force their passage through the Syrian 
gates if defended by the enemy.” 

The next most important texts are those of the 
historians of Alexander, who also invaded the East 
by the same road, and there met and conquered the 
Persian king—conferring sad immortality on the 
plains of Issus. 

Q. Curtius (iii. 7,) relates that “ Alexander, having 
moved and thrown a bridge across Pyramus, arrived 
at the city Mallus:” in two days more he reached 
Castabalum. Castabalum appears to have been at 
or beyond the Kara Kapa. There he met Par- 
menio, who had been sent forward to examine the 
road through the defile (Kara Kapa) which lay be- 
tween them and Issus. This general, after having 
made himself master of the passes, left there a suf- 
ficient guard, and then captured Issus, whence the 
barbarians had fled. He then advanced from Issus, 
dislodged the enemy who occupied the interior 
heights (Amanus?), placed there strong bodies of 
troops, and having hurried back, announced his own 
success to the king. From Castabelum, Alexander 
advanced to Issus. 

“* Next day,” says Arrian, “ Alexander advanced 
to meet Darius and his Persians ; and after surmount- 
ing the pass, encamped on the second day at Myri- 
andrus.” The omission which occurs here of the 
march to Issus, renders it doubtful whether the pass 
alluded to means that between Mallus and Issus 
(Kara Kapa), or that between Issus and Myriandrus 
(Sékal Ttan), but most probably the latter. 

“ By chance, on the very same night Alexander 
arrived at the pass by which Cilicia is entered” 
(this alludes evidently to where Cilicia is entered 
from Syria (Sak4l Tatén), “and Darius at the spot 
called the Amanian gates. Nor did the Persians 
doubt that the Macedonians had fled, as Issus, cap- 
tured by them, had been left unguarded.” No great 
importance can be attached to the distance of an 
army’s out-post given to Alexander, under circum- 
stances of considerable anxiety, if not alarm; but 
still the distance will amount to about ten miles, 
which is not very far from what might, @ priori, 
be supposed to be the position of the outposts of an 
army occupying the southern bank of the Issus. 
* Alexander could scarcely believe them, and sent 
scouts, who ascertained the truth; he then ordered 
his men to prepare for battle, and marched back at 
twelve o’clock at night. At break of day they ar- 
rived at the narrow pass which they had determined 
to occupy.” 

Arrian gives the following account of his march at 
this interval :_—“ Darius crossed the mountain by the 
pass, called the Amanian Gates, marched upon Issus, 
and thus placed himself in the rear of Alexander, 
who was ignorant of his movements. Next day he 
advanced to Pinarus. When Alexander heard that 
Darius was in the rear, as he did not think the ac- 
count credible, he embarked some of the companion 
troops on board a thirty-oared galley, with orders to 
examine into the truth of the report. These sailed 
up in the galley, and as the sea here forms a curve 
or bay, they more easily discovered the Persians en- 
camped, and made their report that Darius was at 
hand, or ‘ in his hands.’ 

“ Alexander ordered his troops to refresh them- 
selves, sent a few of the cavalry and archers in the 
direction of ‘ the gates,’ in order to reconnoitre the 
road, and placing himself, as soon as it was night, at 
the head of his army, set out in order to occupy 
‘the gates’ a second time. About midnight he again 





made himself master of the pass, and after carefully 
stationing sentinels upon the rocks, allowed his army 
to repose for the remainder of the night.” 

The opening which I have described as occurring 
in the Amanus above, or to the east of Bay4s, has 
been viewed by Captain Corry, and also by most 
modern map-makers,* as the pass by which Darius 
came down to Issus; but if this was the case, it cer- 
tainly is not that by which he effected his retreat 
after the battle, and which yet is stated to be the 
same as that by which he approached from Sochi to 
Issus; for he would have had to force his way 
through Alexander's victorious army, which occu- 
pied the plain on Pinarus, between Bayds and Issus. 
Pococke calls it the middle of the three passes into 
Cilicia. But the rivers which flow into the lake at 
Antioch are no more avoided by passing from Bay4s 
to Aleppo, than they are by passing from Beilan ; 
and the silence of Xenophon upon this subject re- 
mains in the same mystery. 

It will be seen, then, that many questions of high 
interest in comparative geography present themselves 
within a very small extent of territory. There are, 
in that circumscribed spot, gates, walls, rivers, and 
ruins, which have, almost every one, some associa- 
tion of ancient times connected with them; and to 
unravel the importance to be attached to each of 
these, has been the humble endeavour of the author 
in this essay. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April 7—The Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, 
M.P. President, in the chair.—Colonel Briggs, the 
Secretary, read to the meeting a letter from Major 
Rawlinson, dated at Teheran, in January last, in 
which that gentleman stated that he was engaged in 
researches upon the arrow-headed inscriptions, so 
numerous in parts of Persia; and that he had suc- 
ceeded to some extent in deciphering them; that 
one, at Bisitoon, contained a thousand lines, recording 
in detail the Eastern conquests of Darius Hystaspes ; 
that Persepolis contains a similar one of the 
triumphs of Xerxes ; besides many others illustrative 
of the state of Perséa, previous to the Macedonian 
conquest. Major Rawlinson enclosed a transcript of 
the beginning of the Bisitoon inscription, containing 
the genealogy of Darius Hystaspes, which corro- 
borates the testimony of Herodotus, as recorded in 
book vii.c. 11. He sent these as a specimen, and 
if the subject was one of interest to the Society, he 
would continue to send the results of his further 
endeavours. The Secretary stated that measures had 
been taken to convey to Major Rawlinson, the high 
sense of the value attached by the Society to such 
researches ; and to forward to him such works on 
the subject, published in Europe, as might assist him 
in his labours. . 

Professor Royle read extracts from a communica- 
tion he had received from Dr. Spry, a member of 
the Society now in India, and who on going out had 
promised to exert himself in procuring information 
for and promoting the objects of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Committee of the Society. Dr. 
Spry stated that the article Caoutchouc, although 
called Indian rubber, had hitherto been procured 
from South America only, and was totally unknown 
in the Indian markets as an Indian product in 1828, 
Its cultivation, however, was now engaging attention ; 
and a Caoutchouc Company had been established at 
Calcutta. D. Wallich, of that city, had already sent 
home one hundred-weight; and enough would 
doubtless be procured from India to supply all the 
demands of this country. 

Dr. Spry also stated that a consignment of Assam 
tea had been despatched to England ; the price was 
2 anas, or 4d. per pound. The only kind yet pro- 
duced was black; but some green tea cultivators 
from China, were expected in Assam. 

Professor Wilson continued the reading of his 
paper on the journey to and residence in India of a 
Chinese Buddhist.—The former reading brought Shi 
fahian to the Tarai, below the Himalaya Mountains ; 
and in the present, the Professor detailed the journey 
from thence down the Ganges to the sea, and sub- 
sequently to Ceylon and Java, from which last island 
he embarked for his own country. In the first 
portion of his journey from the neighbourhood of 
the Himalaya mountains, Shi fa hian saw several 


* See Modern Traveller, Syria and Asia Minor. 
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columns with inscriptions on them, commemorating 
the actions of Buddha; and there appears to be little 
doubt that many of the monuments seen by him are 
now standing; drawings of some now existing in 
the route passed by Shi fa hian, were exhibited, 
and alluded to by the Professor in the course of his 
reading. This part, and all the rest of the tour, is 
nearly identified, although there may not be positive 
certainty of every position. He came to the Ganges 
near its confluence with the Soane ; and soon after 
entered the kingdom of Mo-kei-thi, and city of Pa- 
li-an-fu. These names, without doubt, stand for 
Magadha and Pataliputra, the site of which appears, 
by a quotation from a Chinese writer of the seventh 
century, translated by Klaproth, to have been then 
covered with grass, leaving no trace of ruins; so 
that, as the Professor remarked, it was not at all 
surprising that no vestiges of the ancient Palibothra 
should now be discoverable. Shi fa hian afterwards 
went to Benares, in the neighbourhood of which he 
saw several topes and towers, and found many esta- 
blishments of Buddhist ascetics. He notices the 
existence of a kingdom to the south, which he calls 
Ta-thsen, probably Dakshana, or the Dekkan; and 
there mentions a cavern temple, which he describes 
as consisting of five stories, each containing numerous 
chambers, or cells. The description is too vague to 
be identified, but may be Ellora, Keneri, or Arjanti; 
and it proves the important fact of the existence of 
Buddha temples in the Dekkan at the end of the 
fourth century. In Magadha the Chinese traveller 
remained three years, studying the languages and 
copying the sacred books. He obtained a great 
number of works on the doctrines and practices of 
Buddhism, and clearly shows that the great body of 
their literature was then in existence. From this 
place he came down the Ganges; passed Champho, 
which is Champa, near Bhagulpur, and came to To- 
mo-li-ti, on the sea, where he stayed two years, tran- 
scribing manuscripts and copying images. To-mo- 
li-ti, called in subsequent Chinese works Tan-mo-li-ti, 
is the Tamralipta of the Mahabharata, and 'Tama- 
lipta of the Puranas, which was the great sea-port of 
Bengal, and modern town of Tamlook. Here our 
traveller embarked, and in fourteen days arrived at 
Ceylon, where he stayed two years; and then em- 
barked again for Java, which he reached in ninety 
days ; and from thence proceeded to his own country. 
Tie records but few particulars of his voyage, but it 
is remarkable as showing the great extent of the 
navigation of the Hinds at that time. The vessel 
in which he sailed from Ceylon was capable of carry- 
ing above 200 persons, and was victualled for a long 
voyage, as was that in which he sailed from Java to 
China, and they were manned by Hindas, at least, if 
not by Brahmans. 

The Professor concluded with an abstract of the 
information given by Shi fa hian. He had shown 
that the names of places throughout India were San- 
skrit ; that the Pali language, its immediate deriva- 
tive, was studied from Ceylon to Khoten, and that 
the Buddhist religion was then flourishing in the 
great desert and upper course of the Indus ; but de- 
clining in the Punjab, and on the Jumna and Ganges, 
until we come to the mouth of the latter river, where 
it flourished, together with commerce, in a remark- 
able degree. 

After the conclusion of this interesting paper, Col. 
Briggs addressed the meeting, calling its special at- 
tention to the fact, which now appeared evident, of 
the Hinds having been at that early period a people 
skilled in the arts of navigation, as is shown by the 
extensive maritime communication they maintained 
with the islands of the Indian Archipelago and China. 
A remarkable coincidence of this proof, he observed, 
was to be found in the circumstance of the Hindfs, 
now navigating the eastern coast of India, making 
use of a simple gnomon, and a knotted string, as an 
instrument for taking the sun’s altitude—an instru. 
ment, he believed, almost unknown to Europeans in 
general, and certainly not used by any other people 
in the world. The Colonel also reminded the So- 
ciety, of the abundant evidence of the naval character 
of the Hind4s, which is to be found in the history of 
the early conquests of the Portuguese in India, in 
the latter end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth 
centuries. The history he alluded to, was that of 
Faria-e-Souza, who arrived in India in 1529. He 
states that Vasco de Gama, in 1498, after having 





passed the Cape of Good Hope, put into Melinda, 
on the south-east coast of Africa, where he found 
several Gujerat merchant vessels, from one of which 
he obtained a pilot for the Malabar coast ; and that 
these voyagers considered the astrolabe of the Portu- 
guese inferior to their own instrument ; and that on 
his second voyage, Vasco de Gama’s fleet of ten sail 
engaged twenty-nine sail of vessels belonging to 
Zamori, the Hindi king of the country denominated 
by us Malabar, some of which vessels were fire ships: 
that in 1503, only five years after the arrival of the 
Portuguese, a war broke out, on their account, be- 
tween the Zamori and the king of Cochin, on which 
occasion the Zamori attacked the enemy with 50,000 
men by land, and a fleet by sea consisting of eighty 
vessels, carrying in all 380 guns, and 4,000 fighting 
men: that on the same occasion, the Hindds used a 
sort of floating castles, or platforms, constructed on 
two vessels ; that from these the Hind(s were in the 
habit of boarding the enemy ; and when beaten off, 
the castles were set fire to,and left to entangle them- 
selves with the enemy’s fleet. These facts can hardly 
be doubted, coming, as they do, from an eye-witness, 
who could have no object in mis-stating them ; and 
they are valuable, as affording corroboration of the 
statement of the Chinese traveller of the fourth cen- 
tury, who found the Hindas at that period essentially 
a maritime people. 

Before the meeting broke up, the President ad- 
dressed the Turkish Ambassador, who, in company 
with his secretary, had honoured the meeting with 
his presence. The President stated, that he felt gra- 
tified at seeing at the meeting the representative of 
the Sultan, whose efforts for the enlightenment of his 
countrymen had been crowned with such success; 
and suggested that the Sultan should be proposed to 
the Society as a member, observing, that several dis- 
tinguished sovereigns had already honoured the So- 
ciety, by consenting to have their names enrolled on 
the list of Honorary Members. 

The Ambassador replied, that he would be proud 
to convey to his master, the Sultan, an intimation of 
the intention of the Society ; and that he expected, 
that before an answer could reach England, the Sultan 
would prove himself deserving the honour the Society 
wished to confer upon him, by a valuable contribu- 
tion to its library. The Ambassador requested that 
the proposition of the President should be deferred, 
until an answer should be received from the Sultan. 

Capt. Sir John Ross, R.N., Sir Henry Willoughby, 
Bart., and C. Forbes, Esq. were elected Resident 
Members. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
March 26.—Earl de Grey, President, in the chair. 
The fcllowing gentlemen were clected :—Thomas 

Fulljames, and William Rogers, as Fellows; Charles 
A. E. Blair, and Henry Clutton, as Associates. 

Dr. Dickson delivered his concluding lecture on 
the decay of timber by fungi and dry rot. 

The President then proceeded to distribute the 
medals awarded by the ordinary meeting of the 12th 
of February, as follows:—To William W. Pocock, 
Associate, the Institute medal, for the best essay on 
Athenian architecture; To Samuel Sharp, Asso- 
ciate, the Soane medallion, for the best restoration 
ofa conventual building; To George Edward Laing, 
the medal of merit for the second best restoration of 
a conventual building. And his Lordship severally 
addressed the candidates, expressing the satisfaction 
of the Institute at the manner in which the several 
subjects had been treated. 

April 9.—P. F. Robinson, V.P., in the chair.— 
The minutes of the last meeting were read. The 
Duke of Northumberland was elected an Honorary 
Fellow. 

The following papers were read:—‘On Porches 
and Porticoes,° by J. Britton; ‘On the Nature, 
Properties, and Elementary Principles of Iron,’ by 
Mr. A. H. Renton, being the continuation of his 
course. Adjourned. 





Botanica Sociery.—April 6.—J. E. Gray, 
Esq., President, in the chair. The Secretary read 
a paper from R. H. Schomburgk, Esq. (still in 
British Guiana), on the Triplaris Americana, the 
Ant-tree of Guiana. The trunk is slender, grows 
up straight, and its erect branches form a pyra- 
mid. It is unisexual; and the flowers of both 
sexes are insignificant: those of the male last only 





for a few days, when they dry up; this is like 
wise the case with the petals of the females, The 
segments of the calix, however, continue to grow 
changing in their growth from green to white and 
vermillion,and become so attenuated that the brane). 
ed nerves are easily perceptible. In that state they 
are three times as large as the fruit, which is stil] 
protected by the tube of the calix : and the whole 
might, in appearance, be compared to a shuttlecock, 
The risps are dense, and the tree presents now a 
most elegant appearance. One unacquainted with 
the contrary, would consider the tree covered with 
white blossoms tinged with red, among which the 
dark green leaves have only occasionally room tg 
make themselves visible. The incautious botanist 
who, allured by the deceptive appearance, should 
approach the tree to pluck the blossoms, would rye 
his attempt. The trunk and branches are hollow, 
like those of the trumpet tree (Cecropia), and pro. 
vided between space and space with partitions, which 
answer to the position of the leaves on the outside, 
These hollows are inhabited by a light brownish ant, 
about two to three tenths of an inch long, which in- 
flicts the most painful bites, causing swelling and 
itching for several days. If they find themselves 
captured, they attack and kill one another like 
scorpions, The Aramah Indians call the tree Jacuna, 
and the ant, Jacuna sae. 
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NEW MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Quartetto Concertante, for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, 
and Violoncello, by Henry Westrop. This piece of 
music received well-merited praise, from all quarters, 
when it was first heard at the Concerts of the British 
Musicians, a twelvemonth since :—we are glad to 
find that it does not lose by being examined. With 
the exception of Mr. W. 8S. Bennett's compositions, 
indeed, we have seen no instrumental work from the 
pen of a young English musician, which is in itself 
so good, or, as regards the future, so encouraging, 
The two first movements are our favourites: in the 
finale, Mr. Westrop has been less happy in his sub- 
ject. Writers would do well to remember, that, in 
this portion of a work, beyond all others, individuality 
and expressiveness of theme is required. Perhaps, too, 
—to finish our few exceptions against this very clever 
and pleasing work,—we ought to add, that a needless 
prominence is given to the pianoforte throughout; 
whereas the effeet would be heightened by an occa- 
sional distribution of the more brilliant phrases among 
the stringed instruments. With these drawhacks, 
Mr. Westrop’s quartett may be praised largely for 
its grace, elegance, and soundness of construction. 
We wish the Academy would send forth fewer crude 
exercises, and more productions as happily imagined 
and well considered as the one before us. 

It was impossible not to give the place of honour 
to this quartett; the next publication which comes 
under notice outweighs in value the whole ponderous 
heap beneath it. ‘This is the first number of a re- 
issue of Hummel’s Pianoforte School, to be complete in 
twelve monthly parts. In writing of this thorough 
master, a few months since, we described him as 
being a musician rather by instinct than by intellect; 
but though our remark was true, as concerned a high 
and poetical appreciation of the loftier aims and true 
principles of his art, we may here add that no one 
could go farther than he did in a thorough under- 
standing of its rules and elements—of knowing how 
precept should best follow precept, and theory be 
illustrated by practice. In fact, the general com- 
plaint against ‘Hummel’s Pianoforte School’ has 
been, that it is needlessly full, and tiresomely minute. 
We do not share this opinion,—holding that all such 
treatises, — however clear, however copious, —ae 
works to teach, not to learn from; and are princi 
pally valuable as books of reference to the master. 
If we are right, here is the Pianist’s Encyclopedia. 

The musical critic is rarely called to look into any 
elementary work so amusing as the next on our list, 
Mr. Wordsworth’s Treatise on Singing. Apart from 
its merits as a collection of rules and exercises,—whic 
are neither greater nor less than those of a hundred be- 
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ferent than variations need be: as violin practice | to the London winter, and the “ youth of both | second MS., by the same author, has been found in 
EK. they may have merit. ; sexes” (to designate them after the Fordyce fashion) | the library of Cambrai, which treats of the civil 
ae le Mr. J. A. Novello publishes Dr. Boyce’s fine | are looking out for much dancing abroad and at | history. Both—but especially that of Valenciennes— 
ree. Anthem, ‘O where shall wisdom be found?’ with a | home—three collections of as pretty waltzes as we | contain a number of paintings and pen and ink draw- 
ght. compressed accompaniment for the pianoforte or| have often heard, are very seasonable in their ap- | ings, representing churches, monasteries, &c., which 
ae organ, arranged from the original score by Frederic | pearing. M. Marschan’s Maitre de Plaisir and Pos- | disappeared in the revolution of 1789, or of which 
Davison. This ought to be the first of a series of | tillon Waltzes are worthy of that modern Oberon, | there are now but imperfect vestiges. From these 
~~ ff lect anthems from the works of our cathedral | Strauss himself, and we may say as much of M. | the above artist is making lithographic plates, accom- 
witers. ‘Though we dare to think that, as a body, | Morelly’s Lenz Kusse. Mr. Cooper, too, gives us a | panied by notes extracted from the manuscripts, and 


lin, Viola, 
piece of 





these ancients, as also our glee-writers, have been 
thrust up to a disproportionately high place of 


tolerable set of Court Quadrilles, but his predecessors 
have carried us away, and we have only, compara- 











compared with the few remains which still exist. 
Carbonic Acid on Vegetation.—It is stated by M. 


quarters, Hi honour, in the excess of our nationality, few works tively speaking, a little word to spare for him. Traviranus in his Physiologie Végétale, that vegeta- 

he British #@ would be more valuable, — especially at the pre- = tion is not so active near springs where carbonic acid 
9 glad to ent time, when a disposition is increasingly mani- is disengaged, but M. Schleiden has proved to the 
1. With 9 gs to recur to what is grave, and sound, and sub- . MISCELLANEA , contrary. According to the latter, the numerous 
Positions, 1 gantial_than a judicious and not too extensive | Saint Chrysostome.—The examination of a MS.,| springs in the valley of Géttingen contain a great 
from the Hi wiection from the church books of our establishment. | entitled, ‘The Homilies of Saint Chrysostome,’ and quantity of disengaged carbonic acid gas, and some 
) a oe Our next paragraph must be a catalogue; for, save which was bequeathed to the Royal Library of Dres- | carbonate of lime in solution, whilst the vegetation 
ouraging- Ts word or two of civility concerning the items which den, has discovered five homilies of Saint Chryso- | of their waters, and on their sides, is always very 
S: in the ve shall place last, what can criticism have to do with stome, which have been hitherto unedited, and in | yjgorous, and more advanced in spring and prolonged 
| his sub- “sich small deer” as Mr. Plumstead’s Where shail | ft unknown. A copy has been forwarded to Dr.| in autumn than in other situations. Amongst the 
Ty that, in we meet, Love? and The Lassie we love and the Friend Becken, a distinguished theologian and Greek scho- plants growing in the water, was Sium angustifolium ; 
ividuality siete as Mie, detente it ce iene lar at Leipsic, with orders for him to make a Latin | and among those growing on the sides of the springs, 
‘haps, too, : translation of them. , 


ery clever 
1 needless 


thee scenes of mirth ; and Hark how the wind blows ; 
ud The Hawthorn Tree; or Mr. Kerr’s When in the 
tilly midnight hour ?- Mephistopheles, by Mr. Wilkin- 


Invertebrata of the Coast of Norway.—A residence 
of several years at Bergen, in Norway, has enabled 


were Ranunculus lanuginosus, the pilewort, the marsh 
marigold,and Primula elatior. From all the facts it 
appears that carbonic acid, either when disengaged 


‘oughout ; wi, smacks of the Chevalier Neukomm’s ‘ King | @ M. Saars to obtain some new results concerning | or absorbed by water, exerts a beneficial effect upon 
fs OCC BE Death 3’ and Mr. Bianchi Taylor’s Wilt thou remem- invertebrate animals. Among the Mollusca, M. | vegetation. 
ened lerme? in its rhythm, and, we may add, its elegance, Saars has found, that several of the Nudibranchiz, New Animals.—Two new genera of mammalia 
Seo oe mninds us of the worn-out * Meet me by moonlight :’ which are ——— for rong | yea shell, possess | have been found in the East Indies, which border 
struction, jy “they are the best of the trifles, which we are glad | One while in an embryo ram a — ane upon the Paradoxurus; one, called the Hemigalus, 
wer crude dismiss for works more sterling. ; after birth; it is external, like the nautilus in shape, | seems to connect the genets to the above animal, 
imagined The first of these is the Lyra Germanica—as its thin, horny, and transparent. The ae, he has and the other, under the name of Ambliodon, ap- 
ttle imports, a collection of German songs. In his observed, are Eolidia, Doris, and Tritonia, which in | proaches these two and the civet; in consequence of 


wetty Troubadour du Jour, their publisher, Mr. 





this state differ from the adult species in form. M. 


which, MM. de Blainville and Isidore Geoffroy St. 


— Boosey, has given a happy selection of those French Saars has found three new species in the genus Spio Hilaire propose to form a family, as follows :-— 
: : rae ad Italian nothings, the graceful and easy spirit of of Otho Fabricius, and thinks that this hitherto mis- Genus, Civet. 
ae — those melody, appears so incommunicable to our | Understood group should be referred to the Nereids. Family — on 
fe slete in tists ; this volume we find hardly less interesting, The genus Ophelia he believes to have been described Hemigalus. ea rece 
: ih fy Staining studies of expression: though we think | 2 an Inverse sense by the learned naturelist M. —  Ambliodon. 
‘us tut the selection might have been enriched at little Savigny, and that it also belongs to the Nereids. | These have been known since 1814, but M. Jourdan, 





ost or trouble. Probably, however, the object was 














M. Saars has also found a new species of Apodal 


of Ligon, has recently examined them in the museum 


intellect; wellect such songs as are easily accompanied ; and | Worm on the branchiz of the Lampris guttatus, and an | of that place, the results of which we now give. 

red a high mhave no right Peg complain when we find gathered unpublished species inthe stomach of a Beroé. Among Scribanium.—A merchant of Ghent possesses a 
s and true tihin the saan boards, Schubert’s * Ziigenglicklein,’ the Zoophytes, M. Saars says, that the Asteriz, when | curious Scribanium of ebony, inlaid with a lace-work 
at no one ai‘Der Leyermann.’ and ‘ An die Toute ‘ahd ‘ Der first hatched, differ in form from the adult animals. | of hippopotamus ivory, and of such beautiful worke 
gh under farfner ;? and Marechner's . Wanderlied +a good | The singular animal before designated by him as the | manship, that no European artists of the present day 
wing how ites al sar Tux Strobila, proves to be a young Medusa. The coasts | can imitate it. It was given to Charles V. by the 


theory be 


aalwart ditty, which reminds us of his Friar Tuck’s 
mg in the ‘Templar and the Jewess;"—and Men- 














of Bergen present many new and singular genera, 


King of Persia, who is there represented in the midst 


> ‘ r . : a . ’ 

“me r he lsohn Bartholdy’s ‘ Frihlingsiéd,’ and ‘ Winter- | 2nd although so far north, are remarkably rich in | of his seraglio. The same person also possesses a 
wae H #i’ and Spohr’s * Was treibt den Waidmann.’ marine animals, several having been found there | cupboard of the same age, which is supported by four 
: al aaa It would not be very easy to find a fairer specimen which have been hitherto seen only in warmer | twisted columns, of the richest workmanship. On its 
it a ’ 


US, — are 
re princl- 
e master. 


modern Italian music than Signor Negri’s J Primo 
ore, a melodious, passionate, flowing romance, 
rth less of the hackneyed Italian harmonies in its 











regions. Surely our naturalists on the opposite 
shores of Scotland have the same opportunities as 
M. Saars; and might enlighten us concerning this 


pannels are landscapes, buildings, &c., the drawing 
and shading of which are said to be admirable, and 
which are effected by woods of different colours. 












































































dia ‘“mpaniment, than most of the southern maestri | ¢xtraordinary part of creation if they were sufficiently Arrow Head.—The head of an arrow, made of 
4 ee *accustomed to indulge themselves in. We are | encouraged, and the expense of publishing could be | iron, and from its singular shape appearing to have 
¢ into tid, more disposed to dwell on, and to recommend defrayed for those who have other objects to which | belonged to some of the savage tribes of Africa, has 
. at from his song, from having, for some time past, heard | their incomes must be devoted. been found in the body of an eagle which was killed 
Pp Ancient Edifice.—M. Prosper Merimée, who has | in Laconia. 


persedly notices and specimens of Signor Negri’s 
ats as a composer and skill as a teacher, which 
mise well and deserve recognition, His pupil, 


s,—which » 
meee “8 recently been on an inspecting tour, states, that the 


_ : Erratum.—In last No. p.250, col. 3, l. 9, for “‘ Homer” 
church of Conques is a perfect model of Byzantine 


read Home. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


ING’S COLLEGE, LON {DON SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT tg CL in THEOLOGY, the 
LASSICS, MATHEMATIC: S ENGLISH LITERATURE, and 
fils ‘TORY, under thes superintendence of the Principal, and’ Pro- 
fessors the Rev. T. ( I Browne, and T. Dale, will 
be RE-OPENED on TU ESDAY, the 24th instant. 
The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew. the Oriental, 
om other Foreign Lan pages, will also be resume 
JUNIOR DEPART) he Classes in the School willalso 
pe-gnenee of eae the | 24th instant, at Nine o'clock, a.m. 
April 14, 1838. H. T. ROSE, B.D., Principal. 


MR. CARLYLE’S LECTURES. 


R. CARLYLE will deliver a COURSE of 
TWELVE LECTURES ~, the HISTORY of LITERA- 
TURE, or the successive Periods of European Culture, to com- 
mence on MONDAY, 30th April, at 3 0’clock precisely, at the 
cture Room, 17, Edward-street, Portman-square ; to he con- 
tinued every Monday and ‘riday. *Subseriptions to the Course, 
Two Guineas. Syllabus and Tickets to be obtained at Messrs. 
Saunders & Otley’s, Conduit-street, Hanover-square; and at 
the Lecture Room. 


Paw ine TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, who 
hree days a week disengaged, would be Lappy to 

ive LESSONS IN DRAWING, either at Schools or in Private 
amilies, on very moderate terms.—Letters to be addressed 
(post paid) to S. S.. No. 28, Northumberland-street, Strand. 


N ASSOCIATION, meeting once a-week for 

the Bene of Lectures and Discussions on Subjects con- 

nected with Science and Literature, is desirous of adding to its 

numbers a few efficient Members.—For further information 

poriy, by etter only (post paid) to Mr. Taylor, 1, Pilgrim-street, 
udgate- 


T° BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
LIBRARIANS.—TO BE DISPOSED of, a BUSINESS in 
IRCULATING LI- 
. This Business has been established upwards of half a 
century in a City in the West of England; the Connexion is of 
a first-rate Seen, and in full work, and offers advantages 
rarely met w 
he most vsatisfactory reasons will be given for the present 
Prappioter retiring, and references of the first respectability 





























the above Line, to which is attached a C 
BRA 


re 
Application for # gostionions from principals by letter, post 
paid, to Mr. John Barclay, Post Office, Bristol. 





NELSON MONUMENT. 
an Committes for erecting a MONUMENT 
e Memory of LORD NELSON, HEREBY GIVE 
NOTICE Mae they are desirous of receiving from Architects, 
Artists, or other Persons, DESIGNS for such a Monument to be 
erected in ‘Trafalgar-square. 

The Committee cannot, in the present state of the subscrip- 
tion, fix definitely the sum to be expended; but they recom- 
mend that the estimated cost of the eer Designs should be 
confined within the sums of £20,000 and £30. 

This condition, and that of the parade mg ‘an are the only 
restrictions to which the Artists are limited. 

‘he Designs, sealed, and marked within and without with the 
Designer's name, or any mark he may choose to adopt, and a 
note of his estimate of the cost, are to be delivered on or before 
the 30th Junk next, addressed to CHARLEs D. Scott, Esq., at 
No. 22, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

y direction of the Committee, 
CHARLES D. SCOTT, Hon. Sec. 
April 11, 1838. 








Sales by Auction. 

PICTURES, MODERN DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND BOOKS OF PRIN‘ * 

Of the late JAMES VINE, 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON re: espectfully inform the Con- 
noisseurs and Public. that on MO Y, April 23, and follow- 
ing days, they willSELL BY AU CTION, at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. James’s-square (by order of the Executors), 

HE VALUABLE and very INTERESTING 
COLLEC ,' ION meade during a series of ears by 

AMES VINE, Esq. decease: c 

Cenagdiien ‘oa Cabinet Specimens by Carracci, 

and other Pictures by Galnehoroy h, Loutherbourg, Morland, 

grothens. Smith. R ‘ollin .A., Cooper, R.A. -», Daniell, 

R.A., Wright. The —. oat ‘ollection ot Drawings in Water 

Ban by Modern Artists. including Portsmouth and Bacharach, 

the capital Drawings ie Turner, R.A.—The Original Sketc hes 

for the * Reading y Wiil’—Waterloo—and Duncan Gray, by Sir 

David Wilkie, R.A.—Three grand Drawings by Girtin; and 

beautiful Specimens by 


Sir Josh. Reynolds Hearne Hills Havell 
Gainsborough Barry Barrett Linnell 
Wilson Gilpin Crystall Nash 

Loutherbourg ‘out Clennell Howitt. 


Also a few by Old Mostere~Some fine Modern Prints—Etch- 
ings—and capital Books and Books of Prints, including Mont- 
faucon — Voyages Pittoresques— Museo Vaticano — honors 
Southern Coast. proofs—Britton’s Works—Galleries, &c. 
nen” be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues 











THE vandioaser COL UL ECTION ¢ or 
OF LORD NORTHWIC 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectful inform & Nobility, 
Connoisseurs, and the Publis that on S SATU May 12, 
they will SELL BY AU CTION, at their rent ‘oom, king- 
street, St. James’s-square, at One o'clock precis: 
HE very important COLLECTION of WORKS, 
of chiefly ENGLISH MODERN ART ISTS, ef the 
RIGHT HON, LORD NORTHWIC 
which his Lordship has collected and nt yf nt many of the 
most celebrated Painters of the present day, with the laudable 
view of patronizing British Art, in the most extended and liberai 
manner, with that refined taste ee discrimination which has 
been so universa ally acknowledgec 
t comprises also some beautiful Works of Modern French and 
Dutch Artists. 
The Collection will contain exquisite Specime ‘ns of the follow- 
ing, which will be found particularly described in the Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Collection. 


"MODERN ART 


Greuze Wissing Bonington Richter 
Vernet Hogarth Ward, R.A. Edmonstone 
bf nal ary Howard, R.A. Nasmyth 
V. Bruss } Collins, R. A. Starke 
Verbeckhoezen Gainsborough imag RA J. Wilson 
Vanderbank os Reynolds . pty, R ‘ Arnold 
yerey t son zer, R./ Glover 
SirT. ee "RA. J. Ward 
Nollckens P. Rein agle D, Roberts Crome. 


so a few interesting Historical Portraits. 
The noble Gallery of Pictures by Old Masters will be sold on 
the 24th May and following days, of which due notice wi tf 
given, Catalogues may be shortly had. 








THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS FOR LODGE’S 


PORTRAITS. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform. the 
Nobility and Public, that on /THURSD AY, May 3, and follow- 
ing day, they will SELL BY AUCTION. at their Great Room, 
King-street. St. James’s-square, at One o'clock precisely, 

HE ENTIRE COLLECTION of POR- 
TRAITS of all the most ILLUSTRIOUS and EMINENT 

PERSONS of BRITISH HISTORY, from Henry the Eighth to 

the Present Time; selected (with permission) from the Royal 

Collections, from the Galleries of the Nobility and Gentry 

throughout the Kingdom, and from the Public Collections. 

They are most elaborately Snish finished in the highest style of art, 

and were excented for Mr. Lodge’s great Work of Illustrious 

Portraits, by W. Hilton, web , the late Mr. Jackeon, R.A., 

Mr. Derby, Mr. “Uwins, R.A . Sate hwell, and Mr. Lewis; 

and are in the most perfect ‘preservation. Each Portrait is 

separately framed, and protected with plate glass, measuring in 
height 12 inches by 104 in width, in which the spirit and interest 
of the original Pictures is rendered in a most convenient size 
either as ornamental Portraits for the Cabinet or the Library. 

To the possessors of Mr. Lodge’s valuable Work of Portraits 

and Biography the present dispersion of this fine Collection 

affords the only opportunity that can ever present itself to 
acquire Specimens of the original Portraits from which the 

Engravings in that Work have been executed, and forming the 

aoe Sepreeate and interesting Illustration of and Compa- 

nion 
The Collections from whence the Portraits have been ob- 


tained are those of 

Her Majesty sty The Duke of Northumberland 

The Duke of Norfolk The Duke of Buccleugh 

The Duke of Richmond The Duke of Sutherland 

The Duke of Beaufort The Duke of Newcastle 

P: weeds The Duke of Gordon 
Bedford The Duke of Argyll 
Devonshire The Duke of Montrose 
Hamilton T uke of Dorset. 

Gentlemen residing in the country, or who cannot attend the 
Sale, may have their commissions faithfully executed by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson, who will forward Catalogues and Cards to 
view upon : application. To avoid mistakes, it is requested that 
Commissions may refer both to number and name in the Cata- 
logue when particular Portraits are desired ; but when the ob- 
ject is tosecure one or more specimens out of the collection 
generally, gentlemen, by so stating their instructions, will en- 
able ga Christie & Manson to execute them with greater 
certa’ 

Cee will be ready one month peice to the Sale; and to 
be publicly viewed the Ist and 2nd of May. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD NORTHWICK’S GALLERY 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON peapec folly, , jeform the 
y, Connoisseurs, and Public, t on SDAY, 
a ,and two following days. they willSELL BY Nis CTION, 
at their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, at One 
o’cloc k precisely, 
very MAGNIFICENT and CELE- 
BRATED G ALLERY of PICTURES WASTERS of ITA. 
LIAN, FRENCH, FLEMISH, and DUTCH MA S, 0 
The Right Hon. LORD NORTHWICK 
removed from his ‘Town Mansion in Connaught-place. 

This important and well-selected Gallery com- 
prises many chefs-d’eurre of the very first class, and is the result 
of many years’ experience and attention to the favourable op- 
portunities, which have occasionally presented themselves by 
the dispersion of the finest collections in this country and on 
the Continent. Among them will be found (besides some very 
fine and interesting Specimens of the early Italian, German, 
and Flemish Masters,) The Holy Family, the exquisite Picture 
of Correggio—The Holy Family, by Parmegiano—The Birth of 
Jupiter, by G. Romano, said to have been painted for Federico 
Gonzago, Duke of Mantua—L’Umana Fragilita, the celebrated 
Picture by S. Rosa, aan the Ghigi Palace—Two splendid Speci- 
mens of Giorgione— Sampson with the Honeycomb, by Guercino, 
from the Colonna Palace—Three very fine Portraits by, Velas- 
quez, pad other Historical Characters, by Raffaelle, Titian, 
Holbein, V. Dyck—Christ’s Charge to Peter, the magnificent 
Galler Picture by Fe wal painted for Breughel’s Monument, 
from the V Van Lankeren Collec ton T byes Radstock Genius—The 
Van Lgaheren Wouvermans—L. V. der Heyden—A Day-light 
Scene, by V. der Neer—A Grand Landscape by pom ga and 
matchless Specimens of the following great and esteemed 

aste’ 

















A. Mantegna Pontormo Pribele A. & W. V. der 
D. da Volterra ‘Titian ayek Velde 
M. di Ferrara Schedone Stephen of Co-G. Dow 
Perugino A. del Sarto logne etscher 
Procaccini P. Veronese I.de Maubeuge K. der Jardin 
x da Modena Valentini V. Orley Moucheron 
Jolce juardi Jordaens »*ynacker 
Primatie cio The Poussins De Witte W ynants 
C. Maratti Dietrich Berghem Weenix 
Guido . Van Leyden A. ou ade Poelemberg 
Ghorgionl “. —, A. & T. Maas Ruysdael. 
Mola ». Cra 


May be viewed two days preceding. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON have the honour very respect- 
fully to announce that they have received instructions to 
SELL BY CTION, at their Groat ha in King-street, 
St. James’ € a a on SATURDA 

VHE very CAPITAL — p RE CIOUS COL- 
LECTION of PICTURES, chiefly of the DUTCH. FLE- 
MISH, and FRENCH SCHOOLS, of RALPH FLETCHER, Esq. 
It ‘is well known that these Pictures have been 

collected slowly,and with great care, under the superintendence 
of the soundest judgment. ew them sparkle the Hobbema, 
engraved under the title of * The Cottage’; another of the same 
Master, with a beautiful Group of Fi sure s by A. de Velde— 
The small Italian Morning View, from the Le Brun Collection, 
by Karl du Jardin, admire “by alle onnoisseurs, and designated, 
from its superlative excellence, the* Diamond’--The Storm and 
Shipwreck of Vernet, celebrated for its being an unrivalled 
work of the Master, and from its having been the property of 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette—A small and most brilliant 
Berghem, of the highest quality—A Pair of Cabinet Gaspars— 
The Fall of Tivoli, and a View of Rome—A capital Cabinet Pic- 
ture + V. Dyck, the Toilet of Venus—Three Ruysdaels, one of 
which is the Bridge, from the Calonna Gallery—Four Cuyps, 
one of the choicest quality—The famous * Farewell,’ Both 
Four Wilsons—Two beautiful Wynants. PMR isonsnt gy Joshua 
Reynolds, engraved—Elshiemer, a De Koningh of astonishing 
power and excellence—A noble and pure Specimen of Claude, 
of the very highest consequence, glowing with warmth and 
colour, and painted with transcendent skill. Besides the fore- 
oing, there are capital Cabinet Specimens of V. Capella, 
tembrandt, Francis Mieris, Dubbels, and some Modern Masters, 
particularly ‘Nasmyth, E Etty, Morland, and J. Wilson 


TO FAMILIES AND BOOK “SOCIETIES. 

In a few days will be published, the Prospectus and Plan 
EW and IMPROVED SYSTEM 
for su plyin Ponies and Book Societies throughout Eng- 
land, Ireland. Scotland, Wales, the Channel Islands, and the 
Bont ana, S the New and Popular Works of the Season, in the 
= = sl hase reign Languages, Music, Magazines, and Re- 

) 186 




















Just published, 
HE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKg 
A New Plan (founded on the German and Prussian mode 
of cosa New Books) for the copetant and regular Monthly 
Supply, in own or Country, of all New Works as soon as pub. 
lis! Subscribers to this extensive Library are assisted j . - 
choice of New Books by the publication of select Monthly 
and te in the advantages of a long-est ablished anid 
ing i conducted in connexion with the Library. Families 
may unite in a single subscription, and Book Societies are sup. 
plied throughout Great Britain.— ‘Terms and particulars, as g 
single letter, on application (post paid) to 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit t-street, Ha Hanover-square, 


Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William 1V.— 
HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, 
Established 1823. Directors. ; 
The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Ch wirman, 

Henry Frederick Stephenson, . 

Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. 
Stephen Nicolson Barbe or, Esq. 



















Grant, I 
John Knowle 














Robert Biddulph, Esq John Mendhi um, Esq, 
Robert Davies, Esq. ‘Thomas Meux, Esq. 
Adam Gordon, Esq. Wil 1 Routh, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. | 3 Edward Knowl les. Esq, 
H. Mitford Boodle iorris, Esq. 





Physician—John A. Pa 
Surgeon—Benjamin Tra rs, Esq. 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq. N« 
Actuary—J. J. wnes, . FR. 

The following are among the advantages of this Societ 

Ist. The menety of an b eaapee Assurance Fund, besides S the 
subscribed Capital of £200,000. 

ly. For young and middle-aged lives the lowest Rates of 
Premiums that entitle the Assured fo participa’e in the profits, 
sdly. Three-fourths of the profits divided every five years 
among those who have been assured full four years on the equal 
scale of premiums. The bonus declared in 1833 averaged £16 
per cent. on the premiums then paid 

4thly. Policies granted without any charge to the Assured 
beyond the stamp duty. 

Sthly. An option given to Assurers on the increasing scale of 
rates after the lapse of any number of years to commute the 
future increasing premium by an equivalent equal annu al one 
ae remainder of life, and thereafter to participate in the 

ro 
Prsthly. No extra ange for residence in any part of Europe, 
nor for proceedin: ny port (in a decked, sailing, or steam 
vessel) between thy onal the Elbe. Licences are granted to go 
to most parts of the world upon terms proportionate to the risks, 

7thly. Whole-life Policies on_the equal scale of premium 
purchaseable after four years. Lapsed Policies revived withia 
twelve months on favourable terms to the Assured. 

*,* To the expectants of bonuses in the Equitable Ofiee, the 
Plans and Terms of the Economic Society are peculiarly favour. 
aes to realize the additions expected mp to the end of ‘the year 

1839. HN KNOW LES, Resident Director, 


IFE INSURAN 1CES.—Theree ent extraordinary 
uprise of projects of this kind, must naturally induce all 
considerate persons to inquire into, and reflect on the s¢ curity 
and benefits to be expected from them ; particula : 
the successive reductions of premiums, which have 
place, and while money improved at a high rate of interest,up 
wards of Thirty Life Insurance Offices broke up, some of them 
in total insolvency, and the expedients to which other of the 
minor Offices have resorted to avoid payment of heavy claims, 
render them no less disastrous to persons, who have incon- 
siderately put their trust in them. Still Life Insurance con 
tinues a favourite subject with the projectors of Joint Stock 
Companies, because for the first few years deaths se 7 tom hap- 
pen, and all received appears on the side of profit. On this ac- 
count also the New Fire Offices undertake Life Insurance to 
improve the aspect of their accounts, although for many rea- 
sons Life Insurance and Fire Insurance cught to be keptentirely 
separate concerns, Considering these ¢ and additionally 
that when a man insures his life he pte into a contract for 


ver-street, 
2, Bruton-street, 
Jssex-street, Strar ad. 





























life, and if he see reason cannot withdraw from it, and opena 
new Insurance in another Office, but under the material disad- 
vantage of paying for an advanced age, he will pause before he 





resorts to untried adventures while Ottices of approved stability 
and c onduct are open to » insure 


e hin 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OF FIC E will be found upe — 
the 


nation to have long realized every benefit and convenience t 
public which is promised in the new projects. Fort 
pose, provision fo for surviving objects of affection, t! 
of the Provident Office are second to none. All the ; 
about 5 per cent. thereon allotted to the Origins al 
their guarantee ( nite of a quarter of a Million sterling, and 
their exoneration of the insured from all responsibility, are sep- 
tennially divided among al! insured for Life.in proportion totheir 
contributions, and added to their policies; or in their option ap 

lied to the reduction of their future premiums. These additions 

ave amounted to 40 per cent. on the premiums rece ived, and in 
the whole to 313,662/. Their effect may be judged of froma 
policy taken out by his late Majesty on his own life for 2000, 
which additions increased to 3963/. 

But if a man fall into the necessity of re aairin 3 that relief for 
himself which he intended for a surviving far or his object 
cease, or his means of continuing his payments fail, after he 
have made seven payments, the Provident will give him the 
value of his Policy, which, if he sees fit, he may apply to the par- 
chase of an annuity for the remainder of his life; or he may 
obtain a loan from the Office on the security of such policy. 
Another benefit of very great practical importance is pe -culiar to 
a Provident Office. From various causes the exact time for 

paying renewals is frequently passed over, and some of the 
Offices avail themselves of the lapse of only a few days to refuse 
to renew, and to seize on all they have been rece iving for years 
as clear gain. In the Provident, « whole year is al lowed for the 
revival of a policy, neglected to he renewed when due 

e some recent Offices have adopted the name Provi ident, it 

be necessary to observe that the Provident 
founded i in 1806 conjointly with the Original Provident In 

or Bank for Savings, is in REGEN’ T-STREET, PICCADILLY. 
_ A.B oN Secretary. 




















ot ae ‘12mo. 4th edition, muc bi impr 
Sen METHODS of IMP ROV ix 
and INVIGORATING LIFE, by regulat 

Sapte: exhibiting the most approve d Pr in 

and Longevity, with the remarkah! 
Wine, Air, Exer: rise. &c. in the Cure of obs 
as well as in promoting Health « 
added, an Account of the exce ‘ T 
Maxims for the Bilious and Nervous, the Consumptive 
Illustrated by Cases. By T. J. GRATiz AM, M.D. 

We are disposed to think it the most useful and rational 
work of the kind we have met with. It contains many hints 
none to us, and is altogether an admirable Code of flealth."— 
Atlas. 

“ The tendency of this volume to advance the important ob- 
jects which it proposes is unquestionable, and we. warmly re 
commend it. It is mntetigent, prectionl, and highly interest! ing.” 
—New Literary Gazett 

“ That men of all hadi ts will derive information from it, cal- 
culated to increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly 
a cogvistion, *'_ Edinburgh Observer 


VG HE :ALTH 
















London blished by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Paternostet+ 
row; and Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, ‘Sold by all Bookseller. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXXIL, 
T was published on THURSDAY "hast. 
IM tis Contents. 
agneti: 
5 ‘Wetted’ . rravels i jn Arabia. 
Wt : The Ba Bandits of Spain. 
y On Oa . 
History of the Court of England, 
aL Se Shadows of Days departed, by the Rev. 
Ww wles 
Vill. Village Schools— ‘Lord Brougham’s Stuestion Bill. 
IX. Socra' ne . Plato, Bacon, and Bentha 
ot. 
_ Jo hn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published 2 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW; 
T or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. XIL., 


contains— 





I. The Works of Gray, by Mitford. 
IL. Catholicism in England, 

IIL. Victor Hugo’s Poems—Les Voix Inté icloure S. 
IV. The C ‘olonies and the Colonial Oftic 
Vv. Commercial Relations sceueen Poland and England. 
VI. Pashley’s iT inc 

Vil. Sir Edward C 

Vill. British Artists a Writers on Art 

IX. Mrs. Trollope—Vienna and the Austrians. 
X. State and Progress of Mechanical Science. 
Xl. French Law of Contested Elections. 


R. & J.E. T: “ Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


ust published, 
HE CH URCH OF ENGLAND QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. me. VE. 
I Strauss’s Life of Seems. ‘Art. 1. 
bell” s Poe 


mecopel | Institution. 
oman Catholic Confessional exposed—Awful Dis- 


ures. 
s Parallelism of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
satio 








The “Anglo-Saxon Church. 
H 7. The History of Pius VII. 

& The Trial of the Unitarians. 
H Mormonites—the New American Sect. 
. The Dangers of the € 

General Literature, Notices of New Books, Ecclesiastical 

Report, &c. &c. 
W. Pickering, Chancery-lane, London. 


GREEN’S DISEASES OF Se SKIN.—SECOND 





EDITIO 
Mee 2s bs in 1 vol. 8vo. with 2 THinstrative Coloured Plates, 
ant rds; by permission, dedicated, to Sir Henry 


PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 
DISEASES of the SKIN; including a Particular Consi- 
deration of the more frequent and intractable forms of these 
Affections. Illustrated by. posmerous cases. 
By J. GREEN, M.D. &c. 

Also, by the same 7, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
Observations on Hot Air, Sulphur, and other 
fumigating and Vapour Baths, generally used on the Continent 
forthe cure of obstinate diseases; with a summary of Ninety- 
two Important Authenticated Cases treated at the Establish- 

nent, No. 40, Great Marlborough-street. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d 


HE SHELLEY PAPERS. 
Reprinted from the Atheneum, including Poetry and 
Prose, b Pthe late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a ME- 
WOIR of bin a his Relation, Schoolfellow, and Friend, CAP- 
TAIN MEDWIN. 

“This memoir of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
moce,and there is a grace abdut it, that is derived from the 
borourable glow of friendship, which, while it warms the tints 
ite Fprcriptions, makes the narrative at once the more pleas- 





Minteresting to all 3 admirers of the poet, and calculated to 
increase their numbers.’’— Monthly Repository. 

“To the readers of the Atheneum the ‘Shelley Papers’ are 
dready familiar ; but we think their intrinsic merit fully justifies 
their republic: ation in a separate form.”’—Monthly Magazine. 

“Alittle volume which those who loved the man, and admired 
Koaies, will peruse with great interest.” *—Tait’s Edinburgh 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


BOTANICAL WORKS, —. DR. LINDLEY, F.R.S. L.S. 
G &e. 
Professor of Botany in oy University of London, &c. 

NTRODUCTION to BOTANY. 2nd Edition, 

with Corrections and considerable Additions. 1 large vol. 
fo, with numerous Plates and Woodcuts. 18s. cloth. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Introduction to 
botany, by Dr. Lindley, to be the most valuable and perfect in 
ay language we are het de with.” —Medical Gazette. 

NATURAL SYSTEM of BOTANY ; or, a 
Systematic View of the Crgentention, Natural Attnities, 
ud Geographical Distribution of the whole Vegetable King- 
dom, together with the Uses of the most important Species in 
Medicine, the Arts, &c. 2nd edit. with numerous Additions and 
ons, a complete List of Genera, &c. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA, ar- 
ranged according to the Natural Orders. 2nd edit. with 
‘merous Additions and Improvements. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


KEY to STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGI- 
CAL, and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Pixs PRINCIPLES of HORTICULTURE. 


UIDE to the ORCHARD and KITCHEN 


GARDEN 
a G. LINDLEY. Edited by Dr, Lindley. &vo. 


16. 
r. Lindley will publish a ‘Flora Medica’ during the 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 





This day is published, in 8vo. price 16s. cloth lettered, " 
ELPEAU’S ANATOMY OF REGIONS. 
Translated from the French, by HENRY. HANCOCK, 





of 


on the P la for the 





Lecturer on Practical and Surgical Anatomy at the Westminster 
‘ospital School of Medicine, 
And Surgeon to the Royal Universal Infirmary of Children. 
Jondon : Longman, Orme, & Co. 
rb! LES i post svo. 9s. cloth lettered, 
| | Seceie ES in te FO TSTEPS 
DON 
By the late td 
uthor of * Spain,’ y 
with illustrations by George Cruiksha 
“Mr. Inglis’s name, and his fees ah in La Manche, will de- 
scend together, and be admired when the present generation is 
no more. peste. 
by the same Author. 
Second Baition, with a New ineroduetory Chapter, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. clot 
° SP N. 
“ The best work that has app d 
last forty years.”’"—Literary Gazette. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, in 1 vol. a. i 39 illustrative Woodcuts, 
LEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY ; being an 
Account of the Laws and Exincioies of the Animal Eco- 
nomy, esneciallyd n reference to the dil of Man. 
OMAS JOHNSTONE AITKIN 





Lecturer on Physiology and on- Materia Medica; Feliow of the 
Ro obi Fo e of Surgeons of Edinburgh, &c. 

*,* The object of the present worx is to give such an account 
of the structure of the animal y, and especially of that of 
man, as may be readily understood by those who may not pre- 
rreusly have directed their attention to investigations of this 


‘London : Scott, Webster, & Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square. 


BY ROYAL AUTHORITY. 
Just published, 


ISTORICAL RECORD of the FIRST, or 
KING’S DRAGOON GUARDS: containing an ‘Account 

of its Formation, i in 1685, and of its subsequent Services to the 
fear 183 ith’ a Statement of the Military Services of its 
Colonels. ‘Illustrated with a | Coloured Plates. Price 8s. 


HE SECOND, or QUEEN'S DRAGOON 
GUARDS; containing the same particulars as above. 
With Four Coloured Plates. Price 

These are the commencement of a Series of Narratives of the 
Services of = several Regiments of the British Army, from the 

periods of their Formetion » the Present Time. 

ICHARD CANNON, Esq. 
Adjutexe Gone 's Office, Horse Guards. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 








This day is published, in 12 vols. 8vo. 8/. 3s 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth, 
By ee TURNER, any 2 Le _ R.AS.L, 
separately as fi 


(THE AN ANGLO-SAXONS. 6th edit. 3 vols, 8yo. 
HE MIDDLE AGES. 3rd edit. 
EIGN of HENRY VIII. 


8vo. 26s. bds. 


EIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and 
— 3rd edit. 2vols.8vo. 32s. bds. 
o, by Mr. SHARON TURNER, the 
ACRED ‘HISTORY of the WORLD. 3 vols. 
8vo. 2. 2s. 
“London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
On the 7th of May next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
MADAME TUSSAUD'S 
N EMOIRS and REMINISCENCES. 
or by FRANCIS HERV E, Esq., Anthee ee" A Resi- 
dence in Greece and Turkey, &e. &e. 

Containing an Account of her long Residence in ra Palace of 
Versailles, with the Princess Elizabeth (sister to Louis the 
Sixteenth), and description of the Court at that period. 

Also Records of Conversations in which she was personally 
engaged with Napoleon and other Sove reigns of Europe ; like- 
wise with Voltaire, Rousseau, Mirabeau. Necker, La Fayette, 
Robespierre, Danton, Marat, &c. &c. Few persons, perhaps, 
now existing, who can give a more accurate account than her- 
self of all that transpired during the Revolution, her reminis- 
cences being clear, her observations ever acute, whilst circum- 
stances brought her in contact with almost every remarkable 
character who figured in the revolutionary annals. 

Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square; and may 
be had also at the Exhibition Bazaar, Baker-street, Portman- 
square. 


bds. 
from the 


5 vols. 8vo. 


8rd edit. 2 vols. 








NEW EDITIOYS OF 
eee AND ITALIAN WORKS sy M. DE PORQUET, 
*aris, Ex-Professor of French,) now ready, 

E TRE SOR, 17th Edit., German ditto, Italian 
ditto, Latin ditto, 3s.6d. each.—II. Key to each, 3s. 6d.— 

IIT, Petit Secretaire, 7th Edit. 3s. 64.—IV. French Version, 3s.6d. 
—V. First Frenc > Reading Book, 2s. 6d.—VI. First Italian ditto, 
. 200.—VIIL. Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6d. ; raducteur, 

Parisian Phraseology, 2s. —1X. Histoire de eeeon. 
for the Use of Schools, 5s.—X. Modern French Spelling, 2s. ; 
New French Dictionary, 5s —XI. Turn 
French Idioms, 3s. 6¢.—XII. Italian Phrase Book, 3s. 

London: F, de Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
Longman & Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Duncan; 
and all Booksellers. —— 

“The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the teaching 
of languages, is borne out by the first metaphysical minds, and 
the first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger 
Ascham, dowawards; a more important, although less 
popt ilar, personage hen either of these in school establish- 
ments, viz. Commonsense. We think it a duty to the public, 
and to the author of the Fenwickian System, thus to state our 
opinion of its merits and advantages in the work of instruction.” 


ning English Idioms into 
6d. 





—Educational Magazine. 





This day is published, price 1s., No. 


H O O 


D’S 


O WN; 


Or, LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 


hing former runnings of hisCOMIC VEIN, withaninfusionof NEW moe forgeneral CUIRCULATION. 


LONDON; A, H. BAILY & CO, 83, CORNHILL 











On the 16th April will be published, in nl vol. royal 12mo. _ with 
Plates, price 10s 

RISON SCENES; and NARR ATIVE of 

ESCAPE from FRANCE; with Observations on the 

French Female Character, and an Appendix, containing Re- 

marks on Prison Discipline—Impressment—C ‘orporal Punish- 

ment—Manning the Navy, and the Immoral Character of its 


Seamen. 
By SEACOME ELLISON. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; 
Co. Liverpool Ke 
PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 
In one volume, 1é6mo. pes el bo with 
ALES ABOU’ T THE 
OF AMERICA, Geographical, 


D. Marples & 





Maps 
NITED 


val, and Historical; 


and Plates, 


STATES 
phe 





Cc 
ith Com parative Views of other Countries ‘The ‘Third Edition. 
By PE TER ARLEY, Author of ‘A Grammar of Mode rn Geo- 
graphy,’ * Tae about the Sun, Moon, and Stars,’ &e. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Che neh» ; and 
may be procured, by order, of any other Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY,—A NEW VOLUME, 
On Monday, April 3 ae in one volume, embellishe <d with a fine 
J trait, price ds. el loth be 
HE LIFE. of GUSTAVU s. “XDOLPHU s, 
surnamed the Great, King of Sweden. By J. F. HOLLINGS. 
Forming Vol. 65 of the Family Library. 
London: printed for Thomas egg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured, by order, of any other Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. 


Just rR ADU J. Souter, School Library, No. 131, Fleet-street, 
1 rr |r - . 
ite TRADUTTORE ITALIANO; a Selection 
of Amusing and Instructive Extracts from ec lassical Italian 
Prose Writers, with the difficult Sentences, Words, and Idioms 
translated into French and English: preceded by a Literary and 
Biographical Sketch of the Authors. By A. CASSELLA, Pro- 
a of the Italian Language and Literature. 12mo. 6s. bound, 
2. Memorietta Italiana per le Fanciulle, o Con- 
versazioni Familiari in Italiano ed in Francese, arecediule da 
spiegazioni ed altri rong importanti a sapersi per poter bon 
conversare in Italiano, Da Maria Emilia Cassella di Firenze. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 














Just published, price 2 
GUIDE to the LAKES of” KILLARNEY 
and the SOU Hi “ IRELAND, 
A PEDESTRIAN. 

Containing much LF. matter to the Tourist, as the best 
Routes, Tables of Sratances, Inn and other Expenses, Coach 
and C ~ Travelling 

ished by. Oswhyn, 4, Catherine-street, Strand. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, price ls. 6d. 
Hints to Pedestrians; or, How to Enjoy a Three 
Weeks’ Ramble through North and South Wales, and along the 
Banks of the Wye: comprising, in a brief form, every object of 
interest on the Line of Route, so as to ensure economy of time 
and money. 


ARPER & JOYCE beg to inform their Friends 

and the Public that their STOVES are now on Sale at 

No. 58, Kina W1ILLIAM-sTREET, LonpON Bripce.—The Trade 
supplied. 


| hyn DINNER PILLS, sold at 108, Long 

Acre.—These Pills bave acquired the ir extensive reputa- 
tion in Indigestion, &c., from the peculi y of their action, 
Being digested with the food, they create no irritation, but 
generate a natural action and that diurnal relief or which 
there can be no enjoyment of health. ‘Thousands of ail ranks, 
in every climate, and many of our most scientific charac ters, 
patronize these Pills as a happy. combination of the simplest 
drugs by -—_ a gomentic medicine is produced, so mild and so 
beneficial, that the weakest digestion is im sroved. 2s. and 
4s. 6d.—HU ME'S ORIGINAL MARKING INK, which stands 











any test. Be cautious in procuring the real ink; many of the 
imitations not only wash out, but corrode.—Prescriptions pre- 
ared with that strict fidelity which has established the well- 


nown reputation of the house for near a century. 


OMESTIC NOVELTIES, to be procured of 








Mr. PINE, Superintendent at Dr. Scott's Famil 
pis ensar 4 Ss trand, three doors from Exeter Hall.—ist, THE 

EMENT FOUNTAIN (recently invented by Dr. Scott), 
= reserving a regular ac tion of the bowels without re ting 
to the injurious practice of habitually taking ope ning medicines, 
Saving Goan constructed for the special convenience of the 


nervous and timid, it is found to be extremely commodious to 
every one: by a peculiar contrivance air is excluded, the value 
of which will be re adily seen by all persons who use common 
Lavement Machines.—2nd, VOICE CONDUCTORS, Which are 
worn upon the ears in the manner of spectacle 8, and enable 
deaf persons to hear a distant speaker, and to enjoy conversa- 
tion without any trouble. Purchasers have be« n deceived and 
nppainte ~d imitations sold as Dr. Scott’s apparatus.— 

THE ST EAM INHALER, for relieving Cough. Sore -throat, 
pa Complaints of the Chest, and for pr omoting Persp’ _ 





tion—mounted with a shield for enclosing the mouth, and 
valved turret for discharging the breath.—ith, THE T EG 
BATE , which is a very eg pent little vessel for immersin 
the +L - 4 as high as knees, in a sms a . any © 
water.—5th, Dr. Scott's PORT ABLE G ARDEN MP, so 


light, that alady may carry it as easily as a parasol, a having 
set its foot into a pot of water, the fluid is projected by the 
slightest exertion of the hand toa considerable distance, in any 
direction. 
To Messrs. Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton garde n, London. 
NENTLEMEN,—I consider it almost an im- 
perative duty to state the vege efficacy of your 
most excellent Macassar OIL, For the last 15 ye ars I have 
been bald, occasioned by a most dreadful fever whilst i in India, 
Ihave used almost every means to procure a head of hair again 
but all my efforts seeme -d fruitless, until, accide nte ally, a frien 
advised the use of your valuable air Restorer’ (1 can give it 
no better name), and after using a Ss. 6d. hottle every symptom 
of anew headof hair began to show itself, to the joy, not only 
of myself, but my children. I resolved on having another, and 
obtained a 7s. bottle, and be fore the whole of whic h was used, I 
had, and have now, as handsome a head of hair as ever man 
enjoyed, and I earnestly recomme nd all who have not tried this 
most excellent Oil, will not fail to do so.—I am, Sirs, your most 
grateful and obedient servant, 
* Whittl y, L gee o ar Taunton, “J. WALKER, Colonel.” 
ROWL AND’ $ Mt Ke “ASS! AR OIL prevents Hair from falling 
off, or turning Grey; Changes Grey Hair to its original colour; 
fre esit from Scurf, and makes it beautifully soft and curly. 
AUTION—Ask for “ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 
The lowest price is 3s, 6d.—the next price is 7s.—l0s. 6d., and 
om call their t Bie, per bottle. Co alin 
posters eir trash the “ GENI —_, offering it for 
under the lure of being ches, 
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Just published, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
RENDALLA HH; 
By THOMAS EAGLES, 
Author of‘ Relvedder, “Baron Kolff,’ * Mountain Melodies,’ &c. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. 12s. cloth, isn Illustrations and Maps, 
HE CHANNEL ISLANDS, — JERSEY, 
GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, &e. 
y H. D. INGLIs, Author of * Spain,’ * The Tyrol,’ &c. &e. 
* Mr. Inglis’s book willi increase the number of visitors, besides 
being a very useful companion of their journey.”’— Times. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Third Edition, post 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
HE TYROL: with a GLANCE aT Bavaria, 
By H. D. INGLIS, Author of ‘ Spain,’ ‘ Ireland,’ &c. &c. 


“This work opens a new route to Italy, and is a delightful 
guide through these wild and picturesque regions.’’ — Sunday 


‘imes. 
Shia x Co. Ave Nraciacrae 
blished this ¢ a 
GEOG RAPHICAL aan “COMP ARATIVE 
LIST of the BIRDS of EUROPE and NORTH AMERICA, 
By CHARLES LUCE od BONAP'AR, Tk, Prince of Musignano. 


0. price 5s. clot 
John V *; ‘Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


post svo,. pric 
AINTIN FINE 


a Poem. 
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G "and the ARTS. 
By B. R. HAYDON, Esq. and WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. 
Forming the Articles under those Heads, in the Seventh Edition 
f the ENcycLopap1A BRITANNICA. 
ft & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


n post 8vo. T ELO with Woodcuts, price 6. IN 
HE FRUIT, FLOWER, and KITCHEN 
GARDEN. Forming the Article * pastinaioane,” in the 
Seventh Baition of the EncycLorapia BRirannic 
By PATR tICK NEILL, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
Secretary - the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshali, & Co.; 
W ond & Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, & Co. London. 
eady, 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. 
HE LIFE. of RICHARD EARL HOWE, K.G. 
ADMIRAL of the FLEET and GENERAL rf MARINES. 
By SIR JOHN BARROW, Bart. F.R.S 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle-street. 

Now ready, Fourth Edition, corrected, and improved by the 
insertion of all the Authorities, and the addition of a copious 
Index, compressed i _ one OFT -printed volume, 8vo, 12s. 

B HE CHURCH. 
By ae: SOUTHEY, L.L.D. 
John Murray, Abemarlesiret 














ow ready, in post 8vo. 8s. 

HE NORMANS IN “SICILY: 

or, NOTES ofa JOURNEY THROUGH SICILY: chiefly 
illustrative of the Architecture and History of the Normans in 
that Island. 

By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, M.P. 
Author of * Notes of a Tour in Normandy.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





w ready, No. I, folio, containing 5 Plates, . 
[uustiek ATIONS of the ORMANS in 
: being a SERIES of DRAW egies of the SARA- 
CENIC and NORM AN REMAINS in that COUNTRY. 
o be completed in Six Numbers. 


ee Murray, “albemarle-street ; Colnaghi & Co. Pall Mall 





ist published, price 2s 
ACRED GE ‘RMAN POETRY ; 


tion of ri ge 
‘dited by the Rev. J. G. TIARKS, 
Black & Armstrong; J. Souter; J. Wacey; D. de 


: THE MILITARY. 
vols. post 8vo. . . - 
‘and INFANTRY. 


st ready, in 3 
USSARS,” GUARDS, 
: A NOVEL. 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 

This day is publis shed, 5th edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth lettered, 
ISCOURSES on the SOCINIAN CON'TRO- 

VERSY. By RALPH WARDLAW, D.D., Glasgow. 

By the same Author—Sermons. 8vo. 12s. 
London: enema ee. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


ABBATION, HONOR NE BALE, and other 


POEMS. 
By the Rev. R. C. TRENC 

Also, by the 0 Boao Author, 2nd TENGE Pin 6s. bds. 
The Story of Justin Martyr. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS, pt WITH * ROGERS'S 


Just published, - La vel. illustrated by Vi tenet ten, Som Designs 
by or, price 20s. boards, pro 
HE POETIC: AL WORKS ‘of THOMAS 
CAMPBELL. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, 3s. = 
ETTERS to a YOUNG GOVERNESS, on 
the PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION, and other Subjects 
connected with her Duties. 
y 8. F, RIDOUT. 
Lately published, ond Edition, royal 18mo. cloth gilt, 5s. 
The Wild Garland; or, Prose and Verse, illus- 
trative of English Wild Flowers and Forest Trees: with Ten 
coloured Plates. By 8S. Waring. 
Edmund Fry & Son, London. 


WEEKLY POLITICO-LITERARY PAMPHLET, 8vo. 
covered, price 3d. 
he 7th of April was published, 
HE COMMENTATOR on Books, Po.irTics, 
and Men 
Contents: 1. ‘Politics : a Political Article on the leading topic 
of the Week.*—2. Lateredare 5 ; Literary Criticism, and Original 
Articles—3. Progress of the Arts and Sciences—4. Commentary 
on ge and Doings, Men and Things. 
* The first article in this department is vet the Negro-Appren- 
ticeship System, by the Marquis or Siig 
London: published y the Proprietors, a Sherwood & Co. 
Paternoster-row ; and James Ollier, 2, Welbeck-street; and by 
all Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and Country. 


or, a Selec- 


. Rolandi. 














st published, price 5s 














BISHOP COSIN’ 7 sung ne oo 
Just COLLE in a pocket volume, price 5s. 
COLLECTION of PRIVATE. "DEVO.- | | 
TIC ay in the Practice of the Ancient Church, called the 
HOURS of PR: AYER: asthey were much after this manner pu 
lished by Authority of Queen Elizabeth, 1560. Taken out ofthe | 
Holy Scriptures, the Ancient F: athers, and the Divine Service of | 
our own Chure Eleventh Edition. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 12 2s. boards, the Second Edition of 
JTRS of DEVOTION, for the Promotion of | 


True Christianity and Family Worship. Translated 
from the original German, by t 
D.D. F.R.S. & F.L.S. 


Rev. E, I. BU URROW,. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 


Waterloo-place, Fall Ma 





In 138mo. price 2s, the Second Edition of 
BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER. 
Compiled by the Res WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 


*,* The object of this veablicntiont ' to adapt to the purposes 
of Family mee the Morning and Evening Services of the 
urc 
Printed for J & F. Fivinatee, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place,. b ‘all Mz 
0, by the same Author, uniformly printed, 
Private Prayers. Second Edition. _2s. 
A LETTER to his PARISHION ERS on the 
USE of the ATHANASIAN CREED, with Explanatory 
Notes and Scriptural Proofs, by WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
D.D. 8vo. just published, 1s. sewed. 
A cheaper edition for distribution, 4s. per dozen. 
IVE SERMONS preached before the Univer- 
sity a Opford. by the Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. 
8vo. cloth, $ 


‘Talboys, Oxford, and 113, Fleet-street, London. 


DR. MANTELL’S NEW WORK, 
This day is published, in 2 vols. foolscap Svo., with numerous 
llustrations, price 15s. in cloth, lettered, 
THE WONDERS of GEOLOGY; or, a 
Familiar Exposition of Geological Phenomena: being a 
Fo co ar Survey of the Principles and Discoveries of Modern 
eolo: 
00"'Ey GIDEON MANTELL, L.L.D. F.RS, &e. &e, 
Author of the * Geolog of the South East of England,’ &c. 
London: Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill. 


SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON’S MEMOIRS AND 
_ ee sPONDENC ——- 
vols. 8vo. with Por 
EMOIRS of SIR WILLIAM. ‘KNIGHTON. 
Barrt., G.C.H., 
heeper of the Priv 7 Purse se during the the Belen of George IV., 
Including Sir W ILLTAM AKNIG H’ TON S ‘CORRESPONDENCE 
ith the most Distinguished Personages of his Time, 
Is NOW READY. 

*,* A few copies have been printed in quarto, and embellished 
with a Portrait, engraved by Cousins, from the Painting by 
Lawrence. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Ba yee SUMPTION CU oe 
published, price 5s. 8 oth, 

OLME $. on CONSU MPTION, RHEUMA- 
TISM, ASTHMA, and “ MODE of CURE.’ 

“Itis impossible dispassionately to peruse this book and enter- 
tain anything but a high opinion of the professional reputation 
ofthe author, who has gone thoroughly into the subject with an 
enthusiastic earnestness and pe rspicuity seldom attainable but 
bya a master of his profession.” — Advertise: 

“The Author may be consulted at 27, Marg are tatreet, Caven- 
dish-equare, between the hours of 11 and 2 

Holdsworth, Paternoster- om 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE ACQUIRED WITHOUT A 














In 8vo. price 12s, the oh L. are thoroughly revised and 


ed, 
GUIDE to the °F R EN CH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for, Persons who wish to study the 
Elements of that fang guage ithe RETHON of a Teacher. 

Also, in 8vo. a Now dition. price 8s. canvas and lettered, 

A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, ‘by 
means of which any person of a mature understanding may ac- 
quire the elements of the French language practically, as surely 
as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side; and, witha 
very superficial knowledge of it, may ‘teach it to others. ’ Direc- 
tions are given in the Ke: »“y to Parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their children with the assist- 
ance of this book, how they must proceed 

London: printed for Baldwin & Cradock. 


- - y r . 
Bes S FAMILY and SCHOOL ATLAS, 
publishing i in Monthly Numbers, price 1s. 6d. each, con- 
taining ‘Two Maps, superbly coloured. 
lhe public are invited to an inspection of this work, which, 
although offered at so low a price, is got up in the very best 
manner. The Maps are engraved upon steel, and are of a size 
admirably calculated for the use of the family circle and for 
general reference. Five Numbers are already published. No.V. 
appeared on the 2nd of April. 
London: J. Betts, 7, Compton-street, Brunswick-square ; 
Curry & Co. Dublin; or through any respectable Bookseller. 


YALL’S PORTRAITS of EMIN vENT CON- 
SERVATIVUS and STATESME 
Just published, the Seventh umber = the shove Wi ork s con 
taining highly- {inished Portraits of the EA of LONSDALE, 
the BISHOP of EXETER, and Site i bw RD B. SU GDEN 
Accompanied by Memvirs, which will be found to contain a 
condensed history of the _— — +e events of their political 
careers 
"Large Paper copy, with Tndie Proofs 
Dit French Pr 








Quarto Prints eeesees 
Also, a splendid Engraving ‘of the ent Hon. 
SIR JOHN COLERIDGE, “Knt. ® one of the Justices of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench; painted by M. Carpenter, 
and engraved by Samuel ~ameane, A R.A. Size of the Plate, 15 
inches i 20. PRI 
Prints ooseeeeees £1 10 
Proofs sseoeee 2 2 0 
Proofs before letters . roccccecces 3 1B 6 











Published by Ryley & ‘Cc “3, Regent-street. 


ee, 
TO YOUNG orHEns. ‘ON THE CARE ‘i 
Lately published, in fe. 8 vO. price 7s. canvas Len eante 
GRANDMOTHER'S PADV ICE to YOUNg 
at 9) P 5 J 
dior = te iat eter 
e 388 > TC 
by evised and augmented by the Au rCASHELL, 
London: Baldwin & Cradock, Asan ws 





eatly bound in cloth, and lettered, prices. 
ERMONS to YOUNG PERSONS. To whi 


is added, a Sermon entitled * Benefit of Scriptural Instrag. 


tion illustrated.” 
By M. M. PRESTON, M.A., Vicar of © heshunt; 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The single Sermon, with Appendix, is published 
separately, price ¥&, 6d. neatly bound in cloth 
London: published by W. Crofts, 19, Chancery-lane. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 
This day is published, grinn te. of. ath, or 10s. 6d. in embossed 


HE BIOGR APHIC AL ‘T RE. ASU RY; con 
sisting of Memoirs. Sketches, or Notices of th 
Lives of more than TWELVE THOUSAND E MINENT PERL 
SONS, of all Ages and Nations, trom the earliest periods of His. 
tory Se the present time : wean he — and derived fro 
the ost authentic sources; forming a new and complete 
DICTION ARY of UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPI HY. | The wha 
surrounded with nearly THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUx 
DRED MAXIMS and. via ". ond TS oi oval and nas t, 
Author of ‘ The eusuaer of | nowledse: and Library of 
Reference, 
To which this Volume is designed as a Companion. 
Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 








——_—__—__.. 
13, Great Marlboroughestreet, April 14, 


M® COLBURN’S ced PUBLICATIONS, 


NOURMAHAL, THE LIGHT -- m, ‘HE HAREM, 
AN on NTAL ROM 
yM. J. QUIN, 

Author of A Steam V oyage down ihe’ Danube,’ &e. 3yvols, 
(Now ged 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CAULAINCOURE, 
DUKE OF VICEN ZA. 
Comprising numerous curious Anecdotes of the French Court 
pe ooh apoleon. Now first published. 2 vols post 8vo, (Just 
ready 


Ill. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER TIMES. 
A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
Selected from the Inedited Private Correspondence of the 
most distinguished Persons of the Period. Dedicated, by per 
uasson, to Her Majesty. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, (ow 


rea 
“One of the most interesting historical works which have 
issued from the press for some time.’’— Lit. 


LIGHTS AND SH ADOWS OF IRISH LIFE, 
By Mrs. S.C, HALL, 

Authoress of * The Buccaneer,’ * Une i Horace,’ 
(On the 18th inst.) 


&e. Svols, 


OUTWARD BOUND; 
r, A MERCHANT’S ADVENTUR Es. 
By, the At niet of* Rattlin the Reefer, &c. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 
A work of great and various talent. The scenes on ship 
board are not exceeded in vividness and excitement by the 
best passages of the best works of the class.’’—Court Journal, 


THE FANGUI IN CHINA: 
Narrative of a Visit to that Country in 1837. 
By C. T. DOWNING, Esq. M.R.C 
3 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. (Just ones 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13,Great Marlborough-street. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN ATLASES FOR SCHOOLS. 
In royal svo. bea utifully engraved by Russell, with coloured 
outlines, being a Companion to his Modern Atlas, price 12s, 
handsomely half-bound, or uncoloured, price 10s. 
N ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 
with a Consulting Index, composed from the latest and 
best Authorities ; including, also, the Modern Names of Places 
now existing, with the quantities marked of all words for which 
there is authority. In ‘'wenty-two Maps, clearly and finely 
engraved. By J. C. RUSSELL, Geographer. 
Also, by the same, 

A New Edition, corrected to the present time, in royal 8vo. priee 
12s. half-bound, with coloured Outlines ; or uncoloured, price 
10s. half- bound, 

Russell’s General Atlas of Modern Geography, in 
Twenty-five Maps, composed from the latest and best Autho 
Tities, 

** To this Edition has been added, an Index of the Names 
of all the Countries, qr Districts, Towns, Tribes, Ba 

Japes, Gulphs, Islands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &c. to 

found on each Map, with the Latitude and Longitude, anda 

curenes to the Mapon which oath particular Name is to be 
ou 





Als¢ 
Russell’s Atlas of Ancient ‘and Modern Geography, 


tozether, in royal 4to. with Consulting Indexes. Price WM. 4. 
handsomely half-boun 
London: = for Baldwin & Cradoc} k, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, a New Edition of, 

Ostell’s General Atlas, in royal 4to. with all the 
Plates re-engraved on an enlarged se ale, and a Consulting Index, 
containing references to every place laid down in the, Maps 
with the Latitude and Longitude. Coloured Outlines, price 13s. 
half-bound, or 21s. full coloure 

*,* " same Work on imperial drawing-paper, | finely 
printed, and beautifully coloured, for the use of the Library, 

price 1/. Illy. 6d. handsomely half-bound. 

The Bible Atlas; or, Sacred Geography. In 4 
Series of Scriptural Maps, fine ly engraved, and coloured, pws 
copious Index. New Edition, arge 8vo. price 12s, half-bound; 
or uncoloured, $s. 





London: Ja Jaurs Houmes, 4 Took’s s + Courts <Ghance cery_Lane 
Published every Saturday, at the ATHENASUM OFFIC 
14, ‘sa te on ie North, Strand, -y “Joun Frances 
and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. — 

for rR, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinb and 
D. Campbell, Glasgow ; for IgzLanp, J, Cumming, Du! 


# may be 
qd for thi 





